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Living the Gospel 


I’d rather see a sermon than hear one any day, 


I’d rather one would walk with me than merely tell 
the way. 


The eye’s a better pupil and more willing than the ear, 
Fine counsel is confusing but example always clear, 


And the best of all the preachers are the men who live 
their creeds; 


For to see good put in action is what everybody needs. 


Tanai as aaa 


I can soon learn to do if you’ll let me see it done, 

I can watch your hands in action, but your tongue too 
fast may run; 

And the lectures you deliver may be very wise and 
true, 

But I’d rather get my lessons by observing what you 
do; 

For I may misunderstand you and the high advice you 
give, 

But there’s no misunderstanding how you act and how 
you live. 


e. 


aere: 


—Author Unknown. 


Above: 

WILLIAM OF ORANGE, : : ne 
the 400th Anniversary of aS : 
whose birth will be celebrated 
April 24th. (See articles in 
this issue.) 


Right: 


The Beacon Bible Class, 
Heidelberg Church, Philadel- 
phia, the Rev. W. Sherman 
Kerschner, D.D., pastor; John 
D. Pharaoh, II, president. 
(See article on page 23.) 
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THE PRESIDENT LOOKS FORWARD 


I suppose that by this time everybody 
has read President Roosevelt’s book 
“Looking Forward” (The John Day Co.), 
but if, perchance, there be a few who have 
not, they will be interested to know with 
what problems the President deals. The 
chapters are really compiled from articles 
and addresses which have already appear- 
ed in the newspapers, so that many have 
probably read them before, but it is good 
to have them assembled. and welded to- 
gether as they are, by some new material. 
All I wish to do here is to call attention 
to two or three fundamental principles he 
emphasizes which seem to be real convie- 
tions with him. 


First of all, he believes that we are on 
the threshold of a fundamental change in 
our whole economic thought. He thinks 
that “in the future we are going to think 
less about the producer and more about 
the consumer.” This is a very revolution- 
ary statement in spite of its harmless 
sound. For instance, our whole tariff sys- 
tem is built up to benefit and protect the 
manufacturers—the few—and not the con- 
sumers—the many. A few manufacturers 
of woolen goods, for instance, are bene- 
fitted by a high tariff on wool and enabled 
to make great profits because of the exclu- 
sion of foreign goods, but the millions of 
wearers of clothes—the consumers—have 
to pay twice as much for their clothes. 
The second fact is that, at present, the 
producer gets a much bigger share of the 
national income than* the consumer who 
has to buy the products. Mr. Roosevelt 
thinks this is wrong: “Do what we may to 
inject health into our ailing economic or- 
der,’ he says, “we cannot make it endure 
for long unless we can bring about wiser, 
more negotiable distribution of the na- 
tional income.” 


AN ECONOMIST CHALLENGES THE 
CHURCH IN THE TIME OF CRISIS 


By Frederick William Unger* 


Hight hundred years ago in seven great 
crusades, the fighting manhood of Chris- 
tian Europe marched and battled during 
two eventful centuries. 

Their goal — to rescue, from detested 
pagan rule, the sacred Holy Land. 

Today an eighth crusade is due. Chris- 
tian manhood again must mobilize—to res- 
cue from modern paganized misrule the 
sacred native land of our fathers, who 
fought for civil liberty, wresting it from 
a detested tyranny. 

They battled for individual liberty and 
ended human slavery. They endured fruit- 
less wars to end war. Again the battle- 
fields are clearing for another bitter con- 
test. When their wreckage wears away— 


Economic Liberty must be firmly planted ~ 


and the crime of needless poverty ban- 
ished to the mighty past. 

Politicians, economists, technocrats and 
moralists through three increasing dread- 
ful years, discuss depression remedies. And 
while the needless talk continued little or 
nothing was done; nothing beneath the 
surface; nothing that touches the cause. 
But the full glare of high noon reveals a 
basic fact that all can clearly see. Defla- 
tions followed inflations and depressions 
ever gnawing at the heels of prosperity. 
The battle for reflation rages around the 
question of money, eredit, and its secret 
control. 

The basie cause of this disaster lies in 
the hearts of mén where the money stand- 


When the President takes up the tariff 
he recognizes what we have said above. 
He says that “tariffs should be high enough 
to maintain living standards which are set 
for ourselves. But if they are higher they 
become a particularly vicious kind of direct 
tax which is laid doubly on the consumer. 
Not only are the prices of foreign goods 
raised but those of domestic goods also.” 
He is very outspoken about the evil ef- 
fects of the Grundy-Smoot-Hawley bill and 
considers it one of the chief contributors 
to the world depression. It caused the re- 
moval of manufacturers to Canada, and 
other countries; it crippled the industries 
and commerce of the countries who owed 
us money, so that they could not pay their 
debts; it brought retaliation from other 
nations who naturally built walls against 
us and closed their gates, and so on. The 
President tells us he will strive to create 
“a competitive tariff, which means one 
which puts American producers on a market 
equality with their foreign competitors— 
one that equalizes the difference in the cost 
of production—not a prohibitionary tariff 
back of which producers can combine to 
practise extortion on the American public.” 

Naturally, the President discusses the 
problem of agriculture at considerable 
length, but has not gotten so far along in a 
detailed program as he is in his message 
before Congress at this writing. He takes 
up the power interest, the plight of the 
railroads, foreign trade, the crime problem, 
judicial reform, taxation — all problems 
which he expects to take up one after an- 
other, as he has taken action with three 
great problems already. He writes at 
length about the banking situation, calling 
for closer supervision, the stopping of the 
use of bank deposits in speculation and 
the separation of investment banking and 
commercial banking—the three reforms he 
has just wrought. It is interesting to note 


ard of gold has replaced the Golden Rule. 
Men have attempted to nullify the Golden 
Rule ever since it was first given. Much 
of religious controversy has been of this 
nature. Organized Christianity has at 
times fallen into this snare and to that ex- 
tent ceased to be a vital moral force. 

The time has come to raise again the 
Standard of Christ; not as means of pro- 
moting ecclesiastical propaganda—but as 
an obvious duty of brotherhood. The call 
is clear. 


LIVE! 


SMILE! 

Frowns and sighs do not pay; 
A cheerful frame of mind 
Will drive the blues away. 


SING! 


Though skies are overcast, 
And days deep-fraught with care, 
The sun will shine at last. 


LAUGH! 


When trouble hovers near, 
Just know that unselfed love 
Will drive away all fear. 


PLAY! 


And laugh and sing and smile. 
You'll find these pleasant ways 
Will make your life worth while. 


—Grenville Kleiser. 


how ati his action has followed - his 
proposals and promises. The President sees 
the danger of the great corporations. He 
tells us that two-thirds of the nations’ 
business are in the hands of these great 
combinations of capital. He does not be- 
lieve that they can be destroyed or even 
broken up but we must find means of so 
controlling them that they shall minister 
to the public good. Government must as- 
sist in the development of an economic 
constitutional order. 

In his analysis of the present situation, 
two factors, beside the one of the tariff 
mentioned above are first, that “equality 
of opportunity, as we have known it, no 
longer exists.” There is not the scope, 
not the untried field, that there formerly 
was, for those who are not in the ranks 
of the regularly-employed. The other facet 
is the growth of production beyond our 
power or means to consume. We have 
somehow got to adjust our production and 
our ability to utilize it. He thinks that 
perhaps our expansion along certain lines 
will have to be checked. 

To me the most interesting and most 
challenging thing is the idea which under- 
lies it all and colors all the President’s 
thinking, namely, that the Government ex- 
ists for the service of the People and 
should be concerned chiefly in adding to 
their happiness, economic security, and in 
solving their problems. It should have the 
right to interfere in every crisis and have 
the power practically to run things (vide 
the banking system) in emergencies for 
the benefit of the people. This comes © 
pretty close to Socialism. It does not go 
as far as Government ownership of utili- 
ties, but it is ready to take them over and 
run them, or, at least supervise their run- 
ning, when necessary to protect the people. 


Frederick Lynch. 


Capitalism has done its work in organ- 
izing the potential productivity of Amer- 
ica. In its lust for profit, it has failed. 
Withholding distribution of a bounteous 
plenty it is destroying itself and, if per- 
mitted, will blindly destroy that which it 
has created. Politicians, economists, tech- 
nocrats and moralists, only talk and at- 
tempt futile patehings—while the terror 
of chaos draws daily nearer. 

The Church stands too passive. Chris- 
tians all must come to the front and take 
militant leadership. The time is here to 
mobilize the sons of the Church—of every 
faith, to take the field for full economic 
liberty for humanity. Not the cross-bow, 
lance or sword, your weapons. Not the 
rifle, bayonet or poisonous trench grenade. 
Your moral courage, your resolution, your 
insistence, your faith, and the sheer pres- 
sure of your marching massed battalions 
will prevail. 

The goal—not to hamper but to hasten 
and bring to a logical and complete culmi- 
nation the progressive urge of this great 
period; to enhance the higher purpose of 
our splendid President and bring confusion 
to those who will surely seek to thwart 
his mighty efforts; to establish firmly—as 
the fruit of this time of stress—economie 
liberty in the land of the brave and the 
home of the free. From your pulpits, 
sound out thé elarion call. Lead on in 
the new crusade for God and brotherhood. 

“God wills it.” . 

(* Mr. Unger is the grandson of the 
Rev. Samuel: Miller, associate editor of 
the “Reformed Church Messenger’ from 
1852 to 1857.) : 
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WILLIAM THE SILENT, PROTECTOR 
OF THE FAITH 


As anniversary celebrations come and go there is re- 
vealed in the consciousness of the American people a deeper 
sense of gratitude to the past. These occasions serve as 
milestones along the path of progress, and they somehow 
fill us with admiration for the noble figures of history. On 
the twenty-fourth of April there occurs the four hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of William the Silent, a man to 
whom the nation, and especially the Calvinistic Churches of 
the country, owe a tremendous debt. 

Prince William of Orange, called by history “the Silent”, 
is not only the champion of Dutch political freedom and the 
martyr of religious liberty, but also the undeniable source 
of many American ideals. When his life was tragically 
brought to a close by assassination in 1584, he represented 
a cause that was not exclusively national. By his struggle 
against oppression he typifies—not only for Holland alone, 
but for all the Western world—the desire of man to live in 
peace and happiness, free from the dictation of political 
tyranny and religious intolerance. He made the world 
recognize not only the struggling and brave little Dutch 
Republic, but also the intrinsic merit of his ideals. And 
these ideals are just as much a part of the American tradi- 
tion as the philosophy of John Locke and the phraseology 
of Thomas Jefferson. America undoubtedly owes him a 
real debt of gratitude. 

Although William was Prince of Orange, he was not 
French; although he is the national hero of Holland, he was 
not Dutch; he was born a German, the eldest son of the 
Count of Nassau, and he spent his childhood days in the 
ancestral castle at Dillenburg. He was in childhood a 
Lutheran, then a Roman Catholic, and upon arriving at 
manhood he chose for himself the Reformed faith. But in 
doing so he became much more than a mere Calvinist, more 
than a narrow sectarian, for religion in all its forms was 
a reality to him. It was not a matter of petty politics or 
inherited tradition. He believed in his soul that the Ana- 
baptists and the Catholics, the Lutherans and the Calvinists, 
were all Christians. They were all seeking God, each in his 
own peculiar way, and that itself was all that mattered. He 
hated persecution of all kinds, and by making “his silence 


more eloquent than his speech was enchanting,’ he pre- 
vented intolerable persecution and wholesale massacre. 

When Eastern Synod convenes on April twenty-fourth, 
1933, it meets on the 400th anniversary of his birth. It is 
doubly significant that this should happen, for the ideals 
of liberty and toleration it perpetuates partially derive from 
this man, and the very corporate existence of the Synod 
itself was brought about by the interest and gifts of the 
good people of Holland. In the words of Henry Harbaugh: 
“To forget the past is to forget our mercies, and to forget 
our mercies is to forget God.” je oemess 

he 


IS IDEALISM A “LOST CAUSE”? 


Those who represent religion in a dark and dizzy time 
like this can learn much from such a philosophical specu- 
lation on the present sad state of idealism as is given in the 
New York Times, by that paper’s erudite critic, Mr. Brooks 
Atkinson. In this modern world, says Mr. Atkinson, the 
idealist is a lonely figure, and idealism ranks as one of the 
highest among the “lost causes.” Judging by the idealist’s 
fortune in the plays of this season, he is “the one who gets 
slapped.” In every encounter with politics and industrial- 
ism, he has no ghost of a chance. In all discussions of 
contemporary life, to be sure, the idealist remains an inevit- 
able and logical figure; but his obvious failure seems a 
foregone conclusion. To that extent at least, Mr. Atkin- 
son views the drama as “an accurate mirror of life.” 

Defining idealism as the creed of “the man who applies 
imagination as well as thought to his consideration of life 
and who thinks in terms of perfection,” this observant 
critic says that not only the confessed materialists and sensu- 
alists, but many of the idealists themselves, have been con- 
taminated by the psychology of the great war, the post-war 
cynicism, the greed of prosperity, and the despair of depres- 
sion. Who among us can fail to confess this with a deep 
sense of guilt and shame? How many of our honored 
idealists have been debunked and deflated! The result is, 
says Mr. Atkinson, that many have given up all hope for 
the present generation, ruled as it seems to be by passion. 
“From Wilson to Hitler is a full circle—everything the 
idealist stood for is annihilated by the ignorant, ruthless 
prejudices of 1933.” 
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To keep his hopes alive, therefore, the idealist is forced 
to look to the golden age of the past or of the future. He 
can quote those long since dead or vision a far-distant 
Utopia when the machine will no longer rule the man, and 
nations will settle their problems without the asininity and 
injustice of gunfire and tyranny. 

But in spite of all its folly, it is good to know that even 
a more or less sophisticated metropolitan journalist has not 
altogether lost his faith in humanity. ‘The human race is 
not half bad,” he opines. What men have endured in the 
face of adversity amazes him. He finds a humble, fragrant 
sort of beauty in the lives of men and women of all classes. 
The “shrill, blaring, diabolical’ years that followed a war 
which “shook faith as well as fortune and left no illusions’, 
may have issued in a sort of “neurotic depravity”; but he 
cannot believe the human race has “lost its resilience.” ‘The 
human race is older than that,” he says; “it has bobbed up 
from incredible ordeals; it has an enormous desire and 
ability to live.” Moreover, a new generation is slowly push- 
ing up. Ina few years young folks will be voting who were 
born when the World War was over, and “already the 
squalor, despair and footlessness of the war generation seem 
like perversity to them.” He reminds us that the race is 
thus constantly renewing itself, for the world always looks 
promising to the young. 

Terrific, then, as has been the blow from which we have 
suffered, “the spiritual collapse of the world is not a closed 
issue,” concludes Mr. Atkinson. “The human race is still 
the idealist’s treasure.” Many have already seen the im- 
permanence of the strident self-indulgence of so-called 
prosperity. It is encouraging to see how spontaneously the 
people respond when a government addresses its people 
frankly. 

Indeed, the years just ahead in America may be a great 
chance for the idealist, if—and here we get a solemn and 
trenchant warning—f the idealist has not abandoned his 
faith, if he has not exchanged his ideals for power, if he 
has made no facile compromises with his genius. 

Though he cannot altogether achieve his ideals in such an 
imperfect world, he will not be friendless or ineffectual, 
and his example will do much for mankind. Note how even 
a “‘peevish and querulous” idealist like Gandhi has stirred 
the world. So did even the fanatical John Brown exemplify 
the truth in Thoreau’s bold prophecy during slavery days: 
“T know this well, that if 1,000, if 100, if 10 men whom 
I could name—if 10 honest men only—aye, if one man, 
ceasing to hold slaves, were actually to withdraw from this 
co-partnership and be locked up in the county jail therefor, 
it would mean the abolition of slavery in America.” So too 
must come the end of war, of the liquor traffic, of all the 
evils which afflict society. Let every idealist take to heart 
therefore these words of truth and soberness: “For the 
idealist’s first duty is not to succeed with a cause, but to 
succeed with himself and to make no sullen compromises. 
When he yields to the lust for power he not only sacri- 
fices his code but he generally fails in action. Idealism 
begins at home. What it accomplishes is subordinate to 
what it is. It is not a lost cause so long as one idealist 
means to go on in the direction of his genius.” 


Yes, our Lord was an incurable idealist; and as long as 
even one man is true to Jesus Christ, idealism cannot be 
“a lost cause.” 

* tp. 4% 


“HAPPY DAYS ARE HERE AGAIN” 


For the space of about two weeks there hung suspended 
over the heads of the passengers of the Philadelphia Rapid 
(?) Traction Co. large cards bearing the message, “Happy 
Days Are Here Again’, with a large mug of foaming beer 
pictured to the right of the inscription. These signs aroused 
such a storm of protest on the part of the passengers that 
the evening papers of our city, under date of March 31, 
announced that these cards would be removed that evening 
from all of their cars. The only redeeming feature about 
some of these beer placards was the fact that they were 
printed on red cardboard. Red is of course a danger signal, 
and they seemed to say—to all who read—‘Danger ahead! 
Stop! Look! Listen!” 
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The protests that caused the removal of this beer propa- 
ganda proved that there remained a goodly number of the 
citizens of Philadelphia who had not lost their self-respect, 
and who did not propose to allow the ‘Brewers’ Big Horses” 
to run over them just yet. 

When we remember that nearly all of our city papers 
have been clamoring for the repeal of the 18th Amendment, 
it is worthy of notice to see how alarmed most of them 
have become, since they have succeeded in lifting the lid 
from this Pandora’s Box. Editorial pages that were once 
devoted to setting forth the evils and sins of Prohibition, 
are now giving column length editorials on the dangers that 
are ahead and the orgy that threatens the peace of States 
and the Nation. Captions such as these have greeted us 
since Congress enacted the beer bill: “Politicians Grab for a 
Beer Bureaucracy.” ‘“Blundering Greed that Imperils 
Liquor Reform.” “Political Beer-Grab Schemes are Fill- 
ing Ammunition Chests of the Drys for the Repeal Battle.” 
“They Crave the Same Old Politico-Saloon Power on 
Beer, with Eager Eyes on Liquor Later On.” Let us quote 
just a few sentences from two of these editorials: 

“Here they come—licking their lips and rubbing their 
itching palms; scurrying busily around the State Capitols, 
already “drunk with sight of power’ over jobs and money to 
be got out of 3.2 beer and perhaps, later, out of liquor 
control. Somebody had better stop them. . . . They must 
construct an organization of beer bureaucrats whom they 
will control, along with clerks, and never forget the ‘fiers’. 
. . . Likewise they want the saloon. Never forget that 
either. . . . It still looks as if the legitimate liquor interests 
forget and learn nothing whatever.” 

“The saloon is not a matter of mahogany and mirrors or 
brass rails and bartenders, but of vicious alliance between 
liquor dealers who don’t want to play square under the rules, 
and politicians who want liquor selling to be a racket that 
they can control and dip into.” 


“What a ‘break’ that 3.2 beer bill has been for the Drys. 
Nobody in the enthusiastic moments when Congress acted, 
could have believed it was going to work out this way. The 
Drys were on the run. . . . The great Wet tide was on its 
way. Nothing could stop it. Now in less than two weeks, 
the hurrahs are turning to snarls. In one State capital after 
another the brewers, the legislators and the politicians have 
been making plain, ordinary, unadulterated fools of them- 
selves. They have been snatching for graft and power; 
pulling out all the old tricks from the old bag, mouthing 
about the ‘poor working man’ and otherwise conducting 
themselves, as we should have known they would, about 
liquor legislation, if our memories were not so short. Mean- 
while the Drys don’t even have to sit up and take notice. 
The pompous lawmakers and liquor lobbyists are doing a 
neat job for them. All the Drys need to do, the way things 
are going, is to wait and watch and shove a little more rope 
toward the eager beer promoters. . . . Of a truth the Drys 
can smile behind their hands. All this, for them, is pie.” 


The conclusion is, that there is great danger that the Wets 
may fail in attaining their goal—the repeal of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment. They even tell us why: Because the 
approaching mad orgy of beer and wine will so disgust this 
nation, that there cannot be found enough States that will. 
vote for the repeal of the 18th Amendment.—A. M. S. 

# Tae 


MARCHING TO WAR 


The eminent English preacher, James Reid, assuredly 
spoke the words of truth and soberness when he said that 
the big thing we need in this distracted age is “the spirit of 
friendship of man with man, of nation with nation, through- 
out the world.” Any man who reads his newspapers and 
is able to do any thinking knows that, unless we get this 
spirit and get it very soon, we are approaching a catas- 
trophe so terrible that no one can adequately describe its 
destructive issues. As Dr. Reid says, “We are living in 
a world where we have to become close neighbors, far too 
close to be comfortable unless we can find some basis of 
fellowship. These are days when, if any man in the House 
of Commons makes a fiery.or stupid speech about India or | 
China, it is read by two millions of people tomorrow morn- — 
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ing in the newspapers; that is the kind of world we are 
living in, and it is a world in which we dare not go on living 
in any kind of case unless we discover a real fellowship 
between man and man and nation and nation.” The worst 
enemies of mankind continue to be those who sow the seeds 
of suspicion and who thus incite the devilish spirit of hate 
and fear. 

In a recent address before the Council of British Evan- 
gelical Churches, the former Premier, David Lloyd George, 
not only declared that this spirit of fellowship so greatly 
needed is lacking, but painted this alarming picture of the 
contemporary situation: “There is an economic war between 
all the nations—the worst the world has ever seen, and 
actual war is preparing. They are all marching to the battle- 
field, with the dove of peace embroidered on their banners. 
The Kellogg Pact was signed by fifty nations, including 
Japan—a declaration that war was to be outlawed—no more 
war as a weapon for settling disputes between nations. I 
think that was four or five years ago. The armaments of 
all the nations which signed that pact have gone up, in- 
creased in power, in deadliness, in destructiveness and in 
what they call efficiency.”” Will we heed such warnings, or 
drive on blindly in this mad, competitive race to make the 
next war certain? 

* * * 


INTIMIDATION 


Our brilliant contemporary, The Christian Century, is 
disturbed because the State Secretary of the Patriotic Order 
of Sons of America in Pennsylvania is reported to have 
attempted to discredit some of the leading Protestant min- 
isters of Philadelphia because of their supposed “sympathy 
with Communism and the American Civil Liberties union 
crowd.” This innocuous official is said to have pointed out 
to business men a list of local ministers who compose “the 
Clerical Menace.” The Christian Century regards this as 
an opportunity and a challenge for “ministerial organiza- 
tion to take a stand for freedom in the pulpit.’ Some super- 
patriots recently attempted to intimidate the ministers of 
Evanston, Ill., and the editor wonders if the ministers of 
Philadelphia will remain as “cowed and silent” as the 
Ministerial Association of Evanston has been. 

Well—if the Monday Ministers’ Meetings are alluded to, 
we are inclined to question the efficacy of any resolutions 
they might adopt. Too large a proportion of the most 
influential pastors rarely participate in such meetings. 
Moreover, it is doubtful if any one of the clergy named 
went beyond the official pronouncements of his own com- 
munion in his utterances of sympathy for the under- 
privileged or of his belief in social justice. A Philadelphia 
weekly some time ago actually accused the Methodist 
Church of being in league with the Moscow Reds. Then, 
too, it is quite possible that the views of this particular 
P. O. S. of A. critic may safely be disregarded. Some 
lodge officials are hardly to be regarded as important, even 
if they do make a considerable noise. 

It is a fact that efforts at intimidation are not confined to 
the Nazis of Germany. ‘There are individuals and organi- 
zations of far greater intelligence and influence than that 
above mentioned, who are using all their power to “keep 
preachers in their place” and to muzzle them whenever they 
attempt to apply the teachings of Jesus to human relation- 
ships. Some wear uniforms which make their reckless 
charges of a lack of patriotism peculiarly hard to bear. It 
remains true that the prophets often interfere with profits; 
and if not with profits, then with selfish plans, projects and 
prejudices. However, it is not the business of the prophet 
to be popular ; it is his duty to be honest, faithful and cour- 
ageous in the face of every attempt at intimidation. Real 
prophets will not be muzzled, no matter how influential or 
sinister or just plain foolish their critics may be. 

ee ae 


A PLEA THAT SHOULD BE HEEDED 


We agree with The Living Church that one of the most 
important expressions of the social conscience that has come 
out of the depression is to be found in the Manifesto issued 
by a group of prominent Christians and Jews, dealing with 
the spiritual and moral issues underlying the present eco- 
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nomic distress. We join in the hope that it will prove to be 
“a step toward a new vision of society from the viewpoint 
of God’s plan — not just a pious statement of academic 
liberalism to be read and forgotten.” 

Let every reader seriously consider this important state- 
ment: ‘We solemnly declare that no system of distribution 
of the common wealth is morally acceptable or economically 
sound which is not based on justice. Congress should create 
a national planning board to lay down far-sighted lines of 
industrial control for human welfare, and we should all join 
in the demand for more adequate provision for the needy— 
not in the form of a temporary palliative, but in such lasting 
form as to assure that none shall hunger, none be homeless 
in our world of brothers. In sum, this is the program for 
which Churches and synagogues call—immediate provision 
of food and shelter for all the children of God; the oppor- 
tunity for regulated work and a sense of security for the 
worker ; an economy inspired not by competitive greed but 
by human love and brotherhood, that shall eventually save 
men from deriving their comfort from the discomforts and 
hurt of their fellows. We earnestly believe that these are 
the very minimum requirements.” 

If our social order is to be rebuilt, do you not see here 
the basis for a truly constructive plan? Are we ready as 
pastors and people not only to advocate this as a theory, 
but to practice it in our own lives? We may be willing to 
give the assent of our lips to that Christian formula, “All 
for each and each for all,’ and we may even profess to 
believe in that great motto of a brother world, “No man 
shall have cake until all men have had bread’; but how 
large a percentage of our pastors and people does the all- 
seeing eye of God behold today that is really willing to give 
up its cake until the needs of the last and least of God’s 
children have been met? 

* * * 


READ THIS AND THINK! 


Rey. Dr. W. A. Cooper reports a story in the Evangelical- 
Messenger which may well be told in all our Churches at 
this particular season of the year. He says that a promi- 
nent physician, who is a member of the Church but, like 
a good many Doctors, feels that he cannot come to Church 
very often, was present on Easter Sunday morning last 
year and brought his little four-year-old boy with him to 
Church. After the service he said to his son, “Well, Bill, 
how did you like it?” And Bill replied, “Fine, Daddy, 
fine! We'll go next Easter.” And thereby hangs a tale. 

we ae am 


FASCISM IN A DEMOCRACY 


The riotous outbreaks of Hitlerism in Germany are cer- 
tainly giving a “break” to the Communists in other lands. 
They see a chance to show that they are not more violent 
or tyrannous than bourgeois dictators. We have just seen 
a parade on the streets of Philadelphia, and the many ban- 
ners voiced the need of a war against Fascism on the part 
of all the workers of the world. 

Unhappily, some organizations in this country in this 
perilous hour are adding ‘fuel to the fire. We rather think 
that the papers have just reported an incident of this nature 
in the action of the Executive Committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of the American Legion. Without a dis- 
senting vote, they revoked the charter of the Anthony 
Wayne Post, Number 418, of Radnor, charging them with 
“violating the word and spirit of the American Legion.” 
This action was threatened several months ago when the 
Wayne Post attacked the stand of the national organization 
for immediate payment of the bonus. Apparently Legion 
Posts are expected to conform to the official attitude or 
get out. Freedom of speech and opinion can have little real 
standing in a military organization dominated by the powers 
higher up, who know no law but unquestioning obedience 
to the commands of superiors. 

It is obvious, however, that not all the members of the 
Legion are going to accept such an un-American attitude 
lying down. A number of other Posts who were brave and 
independent enough to oppose immediate payment of the 
bonus are sympathetic with the Wayne Post and are expected 
to “invite the lightning” in the near future. The Commander 
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of the Ainsworth Post at Swarthmore, for example, de- 
clared that his Post would get more members if it were 
thrown out, and he added that “anything as much of a 
‘racket’ as the American Legion is getting to be, should be 
abolished.” A rumpus may come at any moment, he thinks, 
which will have a very desirable effect—perhaps even the 
effect of cleaning out the whole pension system, and he 
concludes: “Some of us are not ashamed that we don’t 
expect to be paid all the rest of our lives for defending our 
homes.” The commander of the Merion Post also says 
his organization has doubled its membership since it took 
a stand against the bonus payment and thus defied the 
oligarchy. ‘We will fight the Wayne Post’s battle with 
it,’ he declared, “and the matter will be taken to the 
Supreme Court if necessary to prove our legal right to 
organize a minority movement.” 

yea kek. 
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THE PARABLE OF BANKRUPTCY AND 
BATTLESHIPS 


The Penman wisheth that he could gain the ear of the 
President of these United States and ask him to give us 
one of his radio talks on this subject. Perhaps it will come 
without anyone suggesting it to him. We are on the verge 
of national bankruptcy—at least we don’t seem to be able 
to balance the budget—and our bank holiday opened the 
obtuse understanding of most of us to the peril that sur- 
rounds us. The President has been given great power to 
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lop off here and there and everywhere. We wish him great 
success with the scalpel. But the Army and the Navy, we 
suppose, will be immune. No matter what MacDonald and 
Mussolini determine about disarmament, in the face of 
the rumbling discontent of millions of our taxpayers, the 
Generals’ and the Admirals’ pet schemes must go on. For 
instance, we are to have, by the end of 1936, 287,330 tons 
in 119 new vessels at a cost of $1,000,000,000.00! And 
you know full well who pays the bill. What need is there 
for a sister dirigible for the ill-fated Akron? Yet the 
Macon is nearing completion. What answer will a sane, 
peace-loving American citizen give to the question, What 
would happen to us if Europe should be drawn into another 
great war? Do you want to fight? Do you want your boy 
to take a gun and go overseas to help the decadent nations 
of Europe settle their jealousies and boundary disputes? 
Why all this vast outlay of money for wars, past and 
future? What better proof of human folly than the con- 
tinued waste of money for instruments of destruction, espe- 
cially when all nations are on the verge of bankruptcy? 


Look at the graph of the dollar that finds its way into 
the national treasury. See how little goes for education, 
and the things that are necessary; and then, in amazement, 
look at the great part the munition makers and the Generals 
and Admirals pare off for the war game. Having given us 
thirsty Americans a new high tide of 3.2% beer, would that 
our new President could throttle the war-makers and give 
us the assurance that the Pact of Paris is the law of the 
land and that we are not going to fight anything but the 
makers of war. 

A great General and a great President spoke wisely, “Let 
us have peace!’ Let us avoid bankruptcy by scrapping our 
armaments, whatever their character. And the moral is, 
those whom the gods would destroy they first make mad. 


William of Orange—1533-1584 


By Proressor THEO. F. HERMAN, D.D. 


Carlyle was right. “Great men are prof- 
itable company.” They rise, like mountain- 
peaks, above the level of their age. Time 
does not diminish their stature, nor dull 
their luster. It merely corrects our per- 
spective. The passing years lift the truly 
great men out of their transient setting. 
We see them as heroie¢ figures in the un- 
folding panorama of history, where the 
destiny of mankind is being wrought out. 
They become the milestones that mark our 
progress on the winding road that leads 
towards the divine goal. Time strips and 
divests them of that which is merely tem- 
poral. Their foibles and failures are for- 
gotten. These they shared with their age. 
But there was that in them which they 
shared not with their age, and which all 
the subsequent ages have shared with 
them. Something that is eternal, which 
they achieved with infinite travail of spir- 
it, and passed on to future generations as 
a priceless heritage. 

Thus great men of the past shine like 
beacons upon the path of history. Their 
names are inscribed upon monuments, Their 


VISION 


God is my sight, 
Thru Him I See; 
He knows the way 
And walks with me. 


God is my sight, 
I have no fear, 
No lack, no doubt, 
Since He is here. 


God is my sight, 
His hand in mine, 
I safely dwell 

In love divine. 


God is my sight, 
His Word is sure; 
I know tonight 
I'll sleep secure. 


Grenville Kleiser. 


It voiced his semi-humorous lament over 
our general ignorance of “Holland and the 
Dutch,” both misnamed, as he rightly 
claims. But even this distinguished son 
of the Netherlands barely mentions the 
most towering figure in the history of his 
native land. 

This remarkable prince had already 
achieved distinction in court and camp, in 
1555, when he played an interesting part 
in the eventful drama of the abdication of 
Charles V. We see the prematurely aged 
emperor entering the great hall of the 
palace at Brussels, accompanied by two 
young men. The one was Philip, his son, 
about to become the new ruler of the 
Netherlands. The other, whose strong 
shoulders supported the decrepit monarch, 
was William of Orange, his favorite cour- 
tier and confidant. These two youths, 
destined to play the leading parts in one 
of the most momentous dramas of history, 
were an epitome of their age, in its sharp 
and startling contrasts. Philip, cold, silent, 
grave, was the very incarnation of the 
medieval spirit of religious bigotry and 


memory is enshrined in the grateful hearts 
of intelligent men. Their spirit abides with 
us as a constant challenge to emulate their 
courage and consecration to high ideals. 

To this company of truly great men be- 
longs William of Orange, whose 400th 
birthday ought to be widely observed this 
year. His familiar cognomen is William 
the Silent, though he spoke fluently and 
persuasively, on many weighty matters, in 
five languages; and though his deeds were 
even more eloquent than his pen or tongue. 

My high estimate of him, as one of the 
greatest men of his troubled times, is sup- 
ported by the sober judgment of historians, 
who affirm that “the sixteenth century 
produced no nobler character than that of 
William, Prince of Orange.” But one has 
reason to fear that there be many who 


do not fully appreciate his claim upon the 
gratitude and homage of those who today 
possess and enjoy the liberties for which 
he died. 

True, orange forms one of the colors in 
the heraldic escutcheon of our Church, and 
“Nassau” is a word dear and familiar to 
the alumni of Princeton. These are some 
of the tenuous bonds that, somehow, bind 
us to the heroic prince, who was a ruler 
both in Orange and Nassau. But far 
deeper than that is the impact of this 
man, a prince in character as well as in 
blood and birth, upon our religious and 
political life, and far more vital are the 
links between his spirit and ours. 

I recall reading, a few years ago, an 
article by Mr. Edward Bok that bore the 
quaint title, “Well, I Didn’t Know That.” 


political autocracy. William was the em- 
bodiment of a new spirit, whose dominant 
traits were faith in God and freedom for 
man. 

For more than thirty years these two 
princes wrought and fought within the 
narrow confines of what we now eall the 
Netherlands. Philip waged that war with 
a fury and ferocity that beggared descrip- 
tion. The weapons of William were forg- 
ed in the armory of the spirit. Finally, 
he sealed his faith in the cause of reli- 
gious and civil liberty with his martyr- 
blood. “But his heroic life and his saecri- 
ficial death were not in vain. Out of that — 
costly~seed sprang a rich ‘harvest. Its 
fruitage was that mighty Dutch Republic, 
great in many ways, but greatest of iy 


as the one land that may justly be called: 
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the mother of republies and the cradle of 
religious toleration and of civil liberty. 

Well may we pay our homage, there- 
fore, to this valiant pioneer in the battle 
for faith and freedom, both as members of 
the Reformed Church and as citizens of 
the United States. For it was our faith 
that he espoused and defended, in an age 
when Philip had sworn to “exterminate the 
root and ground of this pest,’ and when 
over 100,000 Calvinists (it has been esti- 
mated) were tortured and killed by the 
inquisition in the Netherlands. And it 
was our liberty whose foundations he laid, 
so strong and deep, that men of his blood 
and men of other lands could build upon 
them a new temple of humanity. It was 
not in England, but in their asylum in 
Leyden, that the Pilgrims found the free 
civil and religious institutions which ex- 
pressed their deepest aspirations. There, 
in patterns wrought out in life, they found 
inspiration and guidance for their later 
adventures in faith and freedom in the 
New World. 


William of Orange was the oldest son 
of Count William of Nassau. He was born 
in 1533, in Dillenburg in the Rhineland, 
among whose ruling families the counts of 
Nassau had long held a high position. His 
parents had embraced the Lutheran faith. 
His mother, Juliana, especially, was a 
deeply religious woman. Her title to honor 
rests securely in the five sons whom she 
bore. Three of them gave their lives in 
the defence of Protestantism against 
bloody Alva and his Spanish inquisitors. 
And in a dark hour of fierce trial, when 
William was greatly tempted to desert 
what then seemed like a forlorn cause, for 
great worldly gain and glory, her advice 
to her oldest son was, “to remain true to 
his convictions, and not to surrender 
eternal rewards in exchange for temporal 
ones.” Well may the princess Juliana, 
daughter of the present queen of Holland, 
be proud of her remote ancestress, whose 
name she bears. It is to such women we 
owe the men whose names shine like stars 
on some of the darkest pages of history. 


At the age of eleven, William inherited 
from an uncle the small principality of 
Orange, in the south of France, and thus 
became one of the sovereign princes of 
Europe. But Charles V ratified this be- 
quest only on the condition that the boy- 
ish heir should be brought up in the Cath- 
olie religion. At the same time he attach- 
ed the young prince to his court, as a royal 
page, and, from the first, he showed a 
remarkable interest in his protege, over- 
whelming him with the marks of his favor 
and confidence. 


The rise of the gifted and gracious young 
courtier to high honor and position was 
almost meteoric. At the age of seven- 
teen, the emperor gave him the hand of 
Anne of Egmont, a rich heiress of the 
Netherlands, and thus William became the 
acknowledged leader of the Flemish no- 
bility. At twenty-one, he earned military 
renown as the commander-in-chief of an 
army of 20,000 men, saving the country 
from a threatened invasion. He was equal- 
ly skillful and successful as a diplomatist, 
in concluding peace with France, so that, 
in recognition of his valuable services, 
Philip appointed him Stadholder of sey- 
eral provinces. He did this grudgingly and 
reluctantly, for there had never been much 
sympathy between him and his father’s 
youthful favorite, whose palace in Brussels 
was the center of a gay and brilliant life, 
and who was loved by the people and 
trusted by the nobility. 


In these early years it did not in the least 
appear what manner of man the Prince 
of Orange was destined to become. The 
monument erected over his mausoleum by 
his grateful countrymen bears the simple 
inscription, “To the Father of the Father- 
land.” But, like Washington, he rose to 
that exalted height from lowly beginnings, 
and only through the stern discipline of a 
life filled to the brim with suffering and 
sacrifice for a great cause. No one could 
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have discerned the promise of that high 
destiny in the life of the popular and 
chivalrous Stadholder. Like most of his 
rank, he observed the forms of religion 
without knowing its power. He was loyal 
to the ceremonial observances of the Cath- 
olic faith, and zealous for their main- 
tenance among his subjects. He even 
promised the pope to suppress. the 
Huguenots in his French principality of 
Orange. And when, after the death of 
his first wife, he married Anne, daughter 
of the Elector Maurice, of Saxony, and 
granddaughter of Philip of Hesse, the mar- 
riage took place with Lutheran rites at 
Dresden, in 1561, but the new princess was 
to live “Catholically”, much to the indig- 
nation of the old Landgrave of Hesse, who 
had suffered much for his Protestant faith. 

Thus, outwardly, William remained a 
consistent, though liberal, Catholie until 
some. time in the sixties, and a loyal vas- 
sal of King Philip. But inwardly a gulf 
was fixed between him and his king which 
grew ever wider and deeper. The gloomy 
and cynical Philip was utterly callous to 
human suffering, and wholly unable to un- 
derstand or respect the force of strong 
religious convictions. In his extortionate 
taxation of the rich Burghers, and in his 
religious persecutions he followed the meth- 
ods and policies of his father. But it was 
a repetition of the Solomon-Rehoboam ex- 
perience in Israel. Charles V was Flemish 
at heart, known and understood by his peo- 
ple in the land of his birth. But Philip 
was a foreigner in speech and spirit, ut- 
terly lacking his father’s geniality. His 


religious fantacism and his unscrupulous 
greed made his rule like the sting of a 
scorpion as compared with his father’s lash 
of a whip. And in 1559, when Philip left 
the Netherlands, never to return, the coun- 


try was smoldering with the sparks of re- 
bellion against his financial and religious 
policies, requiring only a trusted leader to 
burst into the flame of open revolt. 

That leader against Philip’s cruel and 
callous misrule was William of Orange. 
3y slow degrees, the Spirit of God, speak- 
ing through men trained in the school of 
Geneva, and the logic of events led him 
into open and armed resistance to royal 
despotism, Though residing in Spain, Philip 
still continued to control the fate of the 
Netherlands through his half-sister, Mar- 
garet, Duchess of Parma, whom he had 
appointed as Governor. This puppet-ruler 
soon felt the rising tide of discontent that 
was to issue ina devastating flood of blood- 
shed. 

The Reformation had been making great 
headway in the Netherlands, especially in 
the great commercial centers, in spite of 
the severe edicts of Charles V, that had 
caused the death of thousands by torture 
and execution. Philip not merely enforced 
these edicts, but he increased their in- 
human severity. Finally, in 1567, he sent 
the Duke of Alva into the Netherlands, 
with a picked body of ruthless mercenaries, 
to enforce his decrees. Soon his execu- 
tioners were busy with stake and sword, 
until the whole land ran red with blood, 
and the very name of Philip became odious 
to the people. 

Meanwhile the Prince of Orange, though 
still a good Catholic, had dared, in the 
Council, to oppose the royal mandate with 
bold pleas for the mitigation of religious 
persecution. He denied the King’s right 
to crush liberty of conscience and of faith 
by force. A truly revolutionary act, in the 
sixteenth century! Margaret was fully 
aware of the danger of the situation, but 
her fanatical brother was inexorable in his 


THY SACRIFICE 


Oh, Nazarene, they nailed Thee 
to a Cross 

Upon Golgotha’s brow—lifted it 
high 

Between two thieves, that men 
might see Thy shame, 

Thy suffering—then left Thee 
there to die . 


The world has travelled far since 
that dim day; 

Long centuries have come and 
gone; but still 

The message of that Cross fades 
not away— 

The Cross that stood on Calvary’s 
lone hill! 


For as Thy life ebbed out, a 
shadow fell— 

A shadow deep, that blotted out 
the sun; 

Men laughed, they thought Thy 
mission here had failed— 

They knew not THEN it had but 
JUST BEGUN! 


—Grace Harner Poffenberger. 
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blind zeal. He left his outraged subjects alliance with some great potentate. But 

no choice between obedience and rebellion. the noble reply of the Prince was, “When 
They chose rebellion. The nobles form- I took in hand to defend those oppressed 

ed confederacies, and the people rose in ‘Christians I made an alliance with the 


insurrectionary movements, bound by sol- 
emn oaths to resist and crush the inquisi- 
tion. Refugees began to return in great 
numbers. Missionary preachers, mostly 
Calvinists, appeared in all parts of the 
land and attracted great crowds to their 
preaching. Though William had not yet 
become a Protestant, he had ceased to be 
a Catholic. His toleration in matters of 
faith and conscience, the principle that 
sets him apart from his contemporaries, 
was already clearly in evidence. It led him 
to various attempts to mitigate the horrors 
of the persecution, and to appease the 
wrath of the people. But all his peaceful 
efforts failed. The coming of Alva, and 
his treacherous execution of Egmont and 
Hoorn, two of William’s likeminded friends 
and helpers, aroused a frenzy of undying 
hatred against Spanish tyranny and treach- 
ery. 
The history of the fifteen years follow- 
ing the arrival of Alva is a bloody and 
tangled web of tragic events, not paral- 
leled anywhere in the annals of mankind. 
The one thing that transfigures these dark 
pages, stained and blotted by the folly of 
man, is the heroic figure of the Prince of 
Orange. They are made glorious and 
luminous by his indomitable spirit, that 
transformed stolid Burghers into sturdy 
soldiers and fearless martyrs. A tre- 
mendous change had passed over the gay 
and chivalrous Stadholder. The constancy 
of Alva’s victims and the truth of God’s 
Word, which now he studied eagerly, had 
gripped his heart and mind. In 1573 Wil- 
liam publicly joined the Calvinist com- 
munion, and remained loyal to the Reform- 
ed faith until his’ death. 

Often his cause seemed at the lowest 
ebb. Outlawed and exiled from the Neth- 
erlands, he sought men and money for the 
conflict in other lands. In the hour of 
darkest misfortune he wrote to his wife, 
“T am determined to place myself in the 
hands of the Almighty, but He may guide 
me where it shall be His good pleasure, 
since I see well that I must needs pass this 
life in misery and travail, with which I 
am quite contented, for I know that I 
have deserved far greater chastisement; I 
pray Him only graciously to enable me to 
bear everything patiently, as I have done 
up to the present.” The very staunchest 
of the patriots often despaired. They urged 
that their cause was hopeless without an 


mightiest of all Potentates, the God of 


Hosts, Who is able to save us if He 
choose.” Thus Calvin taught in Geneva, 
and in that same spirit William wrought 


in the Netherlands. 

Some of the gentry who “debunk” his- 
tory assure us that political ambitions were 
the primary motive of William’s conduct 
and career. But the embarkation of this 
lavish young nobleman upon an adventure 
so hazardous and, seemingly, bound to end 
in hopeless disaster, is susceptible of only 
one explanation. Only an absolute faith 
in God could conceive it, and only per- 
fect submission to His will could see it 
through. 

In the last years of his hfe William was 
offered a compromise by the successor of 
Alva, who had demanded his recall in de- 
spair of subduing “the arch-heretic.” But 
he refused to negotiate, except on the basis 
of the full recognition of the principles for 
which he fought. And the Governor wrote 
to the King, “The Prince of Orange has 
bewitched the mind of all men. They love 
him and fear him, and wish to have him 
as their lord.” 

Then Philip made a last attempt to crush 
his hated foe. In 1581 he published the 
Ban against him, denouncing him as a 
traitor to the whole world, and an enemy 
of the human race. He offered a reward 
of 25,000 crowns and a patent of nobility 
to any one “who should deliver this pest to 
us, dead or alive, or take his life.” Wil- 
liam’s reply to this infamous document 
was his famous “Apology,” sent to every 
Court of Europe. It gives an account of 
his whole career, and boldly carries the war 
into the enemy’s camp by a scathing expo- 
sure of Philip’s crimes. He signed this 
touching declaration of his utter devotion 
to the cause of faith and freedom, not 
with his name, but, most appropriately, 
with his motto: “Je le maintiendrai”’ (1 
shall maintain it). 

The immediate result of William’s bold 
stand was the momentous Act of Abjura- 
tion, by which six provinces solemnly de- 
posed Philip from his sovereignty over 
them on account of his tyranny, and con- 
stituted themselves an independent repub- 
lic. This unprecedented act of 1581 is the 
first Declaration of Independence. It 
marks a new era in history. Many severe 
storms shook this new commonwealth, 
dedicated to religious and civic freedom, 
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during the next three decades. But none 
could shatter its foundations. God Him-_ 
self had laid them in the heart of a great 
nation, and through the agency of a great 
Prince. And the blood of many thousand 
martyrs of the faith had cemented them 
into an enduring structure. 

It did, indeed, seem as though the cause 
of freedom were finally lost when William 
of Orange, its chief defender, was assas- 
sinated by a fanatical young Burgundian 
in 1584. Two years earlier a similar at- 
tempt had failed to inflict a mortal wound. 
But this time death found its shining 
mark. The Prince died crying out in 
French, “My God, have pity on my soul 
and on this poor people!” He died at 
fifty-one, with his task unfinished, deeply 
mourned by the free State which owed its 
existence to his genius and courage. But 
his spirit lived on in his son, Maurice, who 
completed the political work of his father 
in 1609, when the new State finally won its 
independence. It lived on in the illus- 
trious University of Leyden, founded by 
William, and in the land that sheltered the 
Pilgrims. It lives in our own land, in the 
very soul of our republic. 

William of Orange wrought better and 
deeper than he knew. He labored and suf- 
fered and died, and we are entered into 
his labor. Dearly were they bought — 
these liberties which we enjoy so richly. 
And their maintenance is still a costly ad- 
venture of brave spirits who believe in 
God and in freedom. Well may we pause 
in this year, and pay our sincere trib- 
ute of respect to the memory of this prince- 
ly soul. And well may we ponder the 
meaning of the motto he adopted near the 
end of his tumultuous life: “Saevis tran- 
quillus in undis.” 


“T belong to the school of William of 
Orange,” said Henry Van Dyke in our 
presidential campaign of 1928, when bigo- 
try was rife in our land. So do we belong 
to his school, both in religion and in poli- 
tics. It was our faith for which he fought, 
and our freedom for which he died. Great 
and numerous were the men fostered and 
nurtured by his spirit and on his soil in 
after years—Thomas Hooker, Roger Wil- 
liams, and William Penn; Grotius, Spinoza, 
and Erasmus, to mention only a few. 


It may be that we shall get men of their 
stature and spirit when more of the faith 
and freedom of William of Orange are 
wrought into our institutions, and into the 
fabric of our national life. 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Back of Hitler—And Beyond 


Day by day, indications multiply that 
the combined protest of Christians, Jews, 
and humanitarians generally have been af- 
fecting the Nazi regime in Germany. An 
obvious effort, still proceeding, has been 
made by the prevailing rulers of the Reich 
to placate foreign opinion. The exodus 
of persecuted Jews has slowed up; the 
Chancellor has sent over the wires a bid 
for peace; and a Hohenzollern restoration 
seems to find a lukewarm champion in the 
leader of the Brownshirts. 

But let no one be deceived. Over all 
of the Reich floats the banner of imperial 
reaction, with the cobwebs freshly remov- 
ed and the Nazi swastika added as a du- 
bious embellishment. Resurgent national- 
ism runs rampant from Dusseldorf to Dres- 
den, from Bremen on the north to the 
Bavarian southland, that friendly, mellow 
region which until the recent farce en- 
acted in the name of an “election”, gave 
the ex-house-painter from Vienna a cold, 
disdainful shoulder. Not only the red en- 
signs of Marxism, but the Republican flag 
as well, lie stamped into the dust. ¥ree- 
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dom of the press does not and will not 
exist. Communism is being burned out 
by a Terror as ruthless as anything de- 
veloped in the early days of Russian bol- 
shevism, and which flaunts the Muscovite 
menace as a means of exterminating with 
almost equal fury the extremely moderate 
Social-Democrats. The heavy hand of 
Know-Nothingism has descended on eul- 
tural leaders such as. Bruno Walter, the 
conductor, Lion Feuchtwanger, the novel- 
ist, and Albert Hinstein, whose home at 
Caputh in the suburbs of Berlin produced 
nothing more dangerous, when raided, than 
the now-famous breadknife. 

Indubitably, as the anger among the 
Nazis over outside protests fades away 
before the practical tasks of organizing 
their dictatorial regime, superficial con- 
cessions will be made. But depend upon 
it: the relaxation of the Terror and the 
resort of fine phraseology will only dis- 
guise an endless war to muzzle intelligence 
and elevate ignorance to high place; to 
crush pacifie tendencies and enthrone mili- 
tarism; to give the last vestiges of demo- 


cratic sentiment among the masses the 
final coup de grace. For the brown-shirted 
man who stood near the bones of old Fred- 
erick the Great at the Garrison Chureh in 
Potsdam on the 21st of Mareh and de- 
claimed passionately about “national hon- 
or’ has not scrupled to employ the most 
dishonorable means to gain the seat of 
power. The worn old President, who had 
grown weary of paths charted by few of 
the time-tried landmarks and who had re- 
turned to the nationalistic procedure of 
earlier days, was described by Herr Hitler 
as having “consummated the marriage be- 
tween the symbols of ancient greatness and 
youthful strength”; but he will, one can 
only fear, produce from this union the un- 
holy offspring of a new and devastating 
war. For when the oratorical dictator 
eases off the most vicious persecution of 
the Jews, he will only turn to subtler forms 
of racial warfare; when he talks of peace 
he will merely envisage the “German 
peace” of pre-war saber-rattling; and 
when he asserts that he is not ready to 
set the stage for a Hohenzollern return 
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from Elba, he is simply manifesting a 
natural destre to pre-empt the limelight 
for himself, barring all but God, Who is 
to be allowed by a special dispensation to 
sit at his right hand. 

But if Hitlerism is to be intelligently 
dealt with, it is hardly enough to analyze, 
observe, or even vent the most justifiable 
wrath. It is necessary to comprehend what 
lies behind this powerful movement, a 
growing force in Germany that for one 
reason or another has placed at Hitler’s 
disposal vast millions of the German popu- 
lace. Nor will it be fair to permit the 
hateful deeds of a dictator and his half- 
responsible following to revive the old 
war-time indiscriminate emotions toward 
the German people as a whole. Least of 
all, besides, should our own people forget 
the inescapable fact that only a decade ago 
the United States was inundated by a tidal 
wave of anti-Semitism, prompted from 
Dearborn, Michigan, picked up by frus- 
trated personalities in obscure hamlets 
from coast to coast, and finally erystal- 
lized in an American Hitlerism whose sign 
was not the brown shirt but the white 
hood. 

There can be assigned to the role of 
prime creator of German fascism no single 
force—not Mussolini’s exhilarating collec- 
tive egotism, not the desperation of the 
German people under the impact of a ter- 
rible depression; not the bourgeois fear of 
a rising Communist movement. Every one 
of these factors undoubtedly played a part. 
Yet to find the chief answer to the riddle 
of the Brownshirts, you will have to cross 
the Rhine, go to Paris, and enter the por- 
tals of the Quai d’Orsay, the home of 
French political and economie policy. Not 
alone the French insistence upon Ger- 
many’s sole guilt for the war and the fixa- 
tion of this now-exploded myth in the 
Treaty of Versailles; not alone the at- 
tempt to fasten upon defeated Germany a 
fantastic bill for damages which no rising 
generation would pay even if accepting, as 
young Germans would not, the responsibil- 
ity for their fathers’ misdeeds; not alone 
the determination of France that the 
Treaties of Versailles and Trianon must be 
enforced without deviation so that the 
status quo might be preserved inviolate; 
not these elements, singly or collectively, 
bear all the blame for the bitterness which 
lies at the root of the Hitler defiance. 
Countless Germans have reiterated in print, 
as well as in conversations with the pres- 
ent writer, their willingness to be humili- 
ated in an historical sense, for the sake 
of peace and security in the future. But 
certain elements of French and allied pol- 
icy began to convince multitudes of the 
German people, two years ago, that this 
sort of future was only a dream and what 
was more to be anticipated was a dread 
nightmare of perpetual poverty, continued 
weakness, and, at long last, fresh wars 
in which unarmed Germany, in the midst 
of more and more heavily armed neigh- 
bors, would be a second Belgium. 

With France, no realistic observer could 
fail to have sympathy. The picture of a 
vindictive conqueror, deliberately sitting 
on the lid for the sake of national ag- 
grandizement alone, might be accurate if 
a small minority of the French people are 
concerned; it would be grossly untrue of 
the average man or woman. The French 
honestly ‘have felt that they were in a 
unique sense the guardians of European 
peace, fearing that if by peaceful means 
the treaties which uphold the status quo 
were relaxed, no one could foresee the end, 
and questioning whether the complete re- 
arrangement of the map of Europe—and 
Africa too—might not eventuate from too 
generous a policy. It is simply one more 
example of a program, not evilly motivat- 
ed in the main, producing untold evil from 
its lack of human understanding. France 
has sought to build a veritable iron ring 
of allies around Germany, utilizing her 
tremendous gold reserves and her credit 
power to create potent aid in Poland, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia, to 
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throttle Hungarian aspirations, to ward 
off the barking dogs of Italian fascism to 
the south and across the Mediterranean. 
Germany, even liberal and pacific Germany, 
seeing this process, has been sorely tried; 
for while the excuse of a threatened “iron 
ring” around the Central Powers that was 
used to whip the German people in line by 
the militarists before the war had consid- 
erable unreality about it, the old bugaboo 
today is grimly real. 

It was my lot to stand in the room 
where, at the Hague Peace Palace, twenty- 
four hours before, the World Court by a 
disappointingly political division had de- 
stroyed the cherished hope of an Austro- 
German customs union. By this victory 
the Francophile nations refused to allow 
an arrangement between Austria and Ger- 
many which was of substantially the same 
character as agreements entered into 
among themselves by the nations of the 
Little Entente. I could scarcely help 
musing, as I stepped from the rich hang- 
ings out into the various relics of the 
departed Czar Nicholas II, how many times 
before in world history the seeds of re- 
pression have fruited forth in vengeance. 
Upon this assurance of perennial serfdom 
the German retaliatory movement has fed, 
until, at last, it has burst over all the 
dams and threatens to carry with it in its 
perilous course all the libertarian safe- 
guards which civilization, through many 
years, has set up to ameliorate the con- 
flicts of human association. 


The results of Hitler’s rise can hardly 
be forecast. No matter how deeply one 
must deplore the methods to which so many 
desperate Germans have now resorted, it 
is a temptation to think that if the move- 
ment in its most drastic phases lasts for 
only a brief space of time, frightens the 
French foreign office into essential conces- 
sions upon which the peace of Europe genu- 
inely depends, and then passes off the 
boards or moderates its aims, it may bring 
enough good in its train to justify its 
harshness and brutality in the present 
hour. This was one of the views held 
within the ill-starred Labor Cabinet in 
Britain which intensified the friction be- 
tween Ramsay MacDonald and Arthur 
Henderson. It has a certain plausibility. 
Yet to let one’s ruminations take this 
optimistic course is to ignore the trends 
of dictatorship wherever it has won 
power in the last harassed decade. Sim- 
ilar views led many an observer, not ex- 
cluding diplomats from anti-fascist coun- 
tries, to react similarly toward the ex- 
cesses of early Italian fascism. “Let the 
tyrant assume responsibility,’ they said, 
“and see how quickly he will tame down.” 
He has tamed down, because he has crush- 
ed every atom of opposition. Yet there 
is no freedom in Italy today, and despite 
Mussolini’s new role of peace-maker, he 
continues to train the millions of fascist 
youth in militarism; text-books are one- 
sided and biased and glorify the military 
ideal above all; and the first commandment 
of the ten-point fascist code is: “Il Duce 
is infallible.’ Often enough the Italian 
fascist state has menaced the peace of 
Europe, especially in its race for African 
conquest with France; but even the tenu- 
ous fabric of Continental peace has been 
able to resist the strain. That the strain 
of a fascist belt engulfing the whole area 
between the Western Baltic and the Cen- 
tral Mediterranean will be an infinitely 
augmented threat to peace, is clear. 


The Hitler assertiveness and the recru- 
descent Francophile tenacity bid fair to 
cut another red gash across the face of 
Europe. In the preparations for this dire 
event, the peoples groan under taxes and 
are unable to extricate themselves from 
the depression even were other factors 
favorable. Little Belgium pathetically 
enough has been buying bombing planes 
and erecting fortifications along a 225-mile 
front, signing away by a treaty of mili- 
tary defense with France that precious 
neutrality over which so much blood was 
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shed 19 years ago. Poland, harboring a 
million and a half Germans stripped away 
from the Fatherland by the war, quakes 
inwardly while nevertheless putting up a 
bold front by opening up, on March 1, the 
new Silesian-Baltie railroad to challenge 
German coal exporters and give a spinal 
cord to the Corridor, running 350 miles from 
Upper Silesia to the sea. Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, and Roumania, one after 
the other, stick out their tongues at the 
exuberant German Nazis by raising tar- 
iffs on German goods and prohibiting cer- 
tain German products altogether. And 


while Hitler shouts his threats and openly 
invites the Austrian fascists to wipe out 
the opposition by violence, behind its 
mountain ramparts the little land of Mas- 
aryk grimly counts up its standing army 
of 125,000 men and its reserves which 
number 1,524,000. In Europe with such 
clashing systems and such whirling politics 
as this, what prospect can there be for 
peace? What for religion? Small wonder 
that the theological tendency is away from 
reality to other-worldliness in so many a 
new philosophy, for nowhere on this spiny 
soil has the Jesus of love and humility a 
place to lay His head. ; 

So far as the future of Hitlerism is con- 
cerned, the answer rests with the German 
people themselves—but not entirely. It 
would be a fallacy to assume that they 
could battle for their freedom, even should 
a clear and overwhelming majority desire 
to do so. As a matter of fact, soon the 
entire German people will be reading what 
Hitler wants them to read, speaking as 
Hitler bids them speak, and holding coun- 
ter-ideas, if at all, strictly incommunicado. 
For them alone the hour for effective ac- 
tion of any kind will soon be passed. 

I must confess to a pang of sentimental- 
ity as I read about the Hinstein bread- 
knife; for it was only a year ago last July 
that I enjoyed at Caputh some simple re- 
freshments with the Einsteins during 
which: Frau Einstein demonstrated that 
under her capable management the bread 
slicer could never so much as become, even 
through a slip, a harmful weapon. We 
discussed that day, most of all, world peace 
and its obstacles. “How can we induce 
young people to take a deeper interest in 
peace?”, we asked the scientist; to which, 
with a twinkle in his eye, Doctor Einstein 
replied, “Give them a fight!” He was 
right, of course, in his paradox; for what 
he meant was simply that young people 
cannot be brought to support any move- 
ment that does not call forth sacrifice, and 
also that peace cannot be won merely by 
acquiescence in wrong. And it is a time 
for all those who desire the preservation 
of peace in Europe and the world to strive 
ceaselessly against the threat of fascism 
everywhere. That is why the huge wave 
of protest, voiced so unitedly by Chris- 
tians and Jews of all ranks and viewpoints 
at the present juncture, had been a step 
toward peace and not toward international 
conflict. Care will have to be taken stead- 
ily, however, lest a rebellion against intol- 
erance and hatred and bigotry be deemed 
by the Germans nothing but these same 
emotions directed against them as a whole. 

Despite the vast complex of errors and 
misunderstandings that stand in the rec- 
ord of the World War in every country, 
one bright spot is historically clear. It is 
the cleavage which President Wilson in- 
sisted upon making between the German 
militaristic government and the German 
people. This estimate of Germany was 
never absolutely sound, yet in the main it 
was true and provided a worthy strategy. 
From it, in some measure, was born the 
movement for the German Republic. It is 
time, again, to make the same distinction; 
and, it may be, a second and more final 
liberation of the German nation may re- 
sult. Our weapons this fime, nevertheless, 
must be nothing but public opinion, the 
expression of outraged conscience, and a 
solidarity of all humanitarians in opposing 
fascist militarism wherever it seeks to 
raise its head. 
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IN BRIEF 


MEETINGS OF THE SYNODS 
IN 1933 

April 24, 1933, Eastern Synod, Christ (7.45 
P. M.), Norristown, Pa., pastor loci, Rev. 
Cyrus T. Glessner, 1009 W. Marshall St., 
Norristown, Pa. 

May 15, 1933, Pittsburgh Synod, Hun- 
garian (7.30 P. M.), Homestead, Pa., Rev. 
Barnabas Dienes, 416 N. 10th St., Home- 
stead, Pa. 

June 5, 1933, Synod of the Potomac, Hood 
College (8 P. M.), Frederick, Md., Dr. 
Joseph H. Apple, president, Frederick, 
Md. 

June 19, 1933, Synod of the Mid-West, 
First (8 P. M.), Gary, Ind., Rev. J. M. 
Johnson, Gary, Ind. 

June 20, 1933, Ohio Synod, Heidelberg Col- 
lege Chapel (7.30 P. M.), Tiffin, Ohio, 
Dr. Charles E. Miller, president, Tiffin, 
Ohio. 

Sept. 5, 1933, Synod of the Northwest, 
St. Peter’s, Kiel, Wis., Rev. E. L. Worth- 
man, Kiel, Wis. 


THE 187TH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE EASTERN SYNOD 


The Eastern Synod of the Reformed 
Church in the United States will meet in 
187th Annual Sessions on Monday, April 
24, 1933, at 7.45 P. M., in Christ Church, 
Norristown, Pa., the Rev. Cyrus T. Gless- 
ner, 1009 Marshall St., Norristown, Pa., 
pastor. 

The Synod will meet in General Conven- 
tion. The attention of charges and con- 
sistories is called to the constitutional pro- 
vision requiring them to care for the neces- 
sary expenses of the pastor and delegate 
elder. The official delegates are: 

1. Every minister enrolled in each of 
the Classes of the Synod; 2. The elder pri- 
marius, or his secundus, who represented 
the charge at the annual meeting of the 
Classis. 

The Constitution of the Reformed Church 

. requires that delegates be punctual in at- 
tending the sessions of the Judicatories to 
which they have been elected and that they 
remain until the close of the sessions. 

Announcement concerning hotel accom- 
modations, entertainment and meals will be 
made by the pastor loci, in a special com- 
munication sent to all “enrolled ministers 


and pastors for themselves and their dele- 
gate elders. 

The roll clerk, the Rev. Homer Skyles 
May, will be in the vestibule of the Church 
20 minutes before the opening of Synod 
and each session thereafter. The enroll- 
ment blanks for each delegate will be sent 
out in advance by mail. The Annual Blue 
Book will be mailed, under special cover, 
early in April. Representatives of Boards 
and Institutions will be heard in connec- 
tion with the presentation of the reports of 
the several committees dealing with their 
specific work. 

By order of the Eastern Synod: 

J. Hamilton Smith, President, 
J. Rauch Stein, Stated Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
March 16, 1933. 


THE RUFUS W. AND KATHERINE 
McCAULEY MILLER MEMORIAL 
FUND PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 

FOR 1933 

SUBJECT—“The OCatechetical Manual’ 
(Recently published by the Board of 
Christian Education). 

LENGTH—Not over 3,000 words. 

TIME—AIl essays must be received by Dr. 
Henry I. Stahr, Executive Secretary of 
the Board of Christian Education, by 
Children’s Day, June 11, 1933. 

ELIGIBLE—Any minister or member of 
the Reformed Church in the United 
States. 

INSTRUCTIONS—(1) Sign essay with an 
assumed name, giving correct name and 
address in a separate envelope. 

(2) Use one side of paper only. 
(3) Manuscripts should be typewritten. 

PRIZES—First Prize, $75.00 
Second Prize, $50.00 
Third Prize, $25.00 


THE SUPREME TEST OF LOYALTY 


During the Lenten season one’s heart 
glows with new warmth and tenderness as 
the glorious Easter season approaches. We 
know there is sunshine ahead, even though 
the present is fraught with sorrow and 
sacrifice. Just how the Reformed Church 
is going to pass through its present Geth- 
semane, the next few weeks alone will 
reveal, Shall we look forward to the 
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The beautiful new Christ Church, Norristown, Pa., the Rev. Cyrus 
~ T. Glessner, pastor, where the Eastern Synod meets April 24-27. 


brightness of Easter or shall we stop at 
the door of a gloomy tomb? Will every 
pastor of our denomination, after fervent- 
ly praying for Divine guidance, sympathet- 
ically tell his people of the dire needs of 
both of our Mission Boards and ask for a 
generous offering to relieve the distress 
now prevailing among the missionaries at 
home and abroad? 

The month of March was the worst 
month ever faced by the Board of Home 
Missions. Day after day its income was 
nil. Benevolent funds given by the mem- 
bers of congregations, since last January, 
are largely tied up in defunet or con- 
seryator banks, where they were deposited 
either by the Congregational, Classical or 
Synodical Treasurers. The same condition 
applies to funds raised by the Woman’s 
Missionary Societies, and to many congre- 
gations whose savings for payment on 
their debts to the Board were likewise 
caught in the general banking debacle. 

In view of all this, it is exceedingly 
important for every one of our congrega- 
tions to use the Easter offerings toward 
paying their Apportionments. It is like- 
Wise important that these funds be sent 
through the regular channels with little 
or no delay. If this is done, the Easter 
joy will be complete with Pentecost ahead. 


—J. 8. W. 


Rev. R. H. Helffrich, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Butler, Pa., celebrated his first 
anniversary as pastor of this Church on 
Mar. 19. The Church was filled to capac- 
ity. The Church choir has recently been 
gowned. 


The will of the late Miss Anne Loose, 
who died in Myerstown recently at the 
age of 81 years, provides for a bequest of 
$500 to the Board of Foreign Missions and 
another of $500 to the Endowment Fund 
of the Myerstown Reformed Church, Rey. 
David Lockart, pastor. 


Drs. J. Rauch Stein, C. A. Hauser, J. M. 
Mullan and Wm. E. Lampe attended the 
State Prohibition Emergency Conference 
at Harrisburg Apr. 5. It was a heartenin 
gathering of those opposed to the ropa 
of the 18th Amendment, and plans are un- 
der way for an intensive campaign in this 
State under the leadership of a Committee 
of Nine. 


The 60th anniversary of St. Peter’s 
Church at Yutan, Nebr., was commemor- 
ated on April 9. This congregation is one 
of the oldest Churches in the state and has 
had a rich history. The special speakers — 
at the anniversary were Revs. A. R. Achte- 
meier and Fred Hullhorst, of Lincoln. Rey. 
Mr. Hulthorst is a son of the first min- 
ister of the Yutan congregation, who sery- 
ed as their pastor for 35 years. 


The annual meeting of the Men’s Social — 
Union of the Reformed Churches of Phila- 
delphia and Vicinity will be held Tuesday 
evening, April 18, at 6.30 P. M., in Salem- 
Zion Church, 1228 North 6th St., Philadel- 
phia. Every member is urged to be pres- 
ent. 
Mr. David W. Banks, president of the Dela- 
ware County Federation of Men’s Bible 
Classes. There will also be a very inter- 
esting entertainment of movies and music. 


St. John’s Church, Germantown, O., Rev. 
E. F. Schottke, pastor, was saddened re- 
cently by the passing of Mr. Charles W. 
Hildabplt, who went to his rest on Mar, 25. 


of his°75 years. He served as deacon 
and S. 8. superintendent, and was | 


The speaker of the evening will be 
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The pastor and Dr. W. W. Rowe conducted 
the funeral. 


Mission House Sunday will be observed 
with a service in the new gymnasium at 
10 A. M., on May 28; Commencement for 
all graduates of the School on Thursday 
evening, June 1. : 


On Easter Day in Solomon’s Church, Ma- 
cungie, Pa., Rev. L. G, Beers, pastor, a 
Memorial Communion service will be held 
at 6 A. M., Church School at 9 A. M.; Holy 
Communion and Reunion of the Confirma- 
tion classes of the present pastorate at 
10.15 A. M., and the pageant, “The Tri- 
umph,” at-7.15 P. M. 


In Emmanuel Church, Allentown, Pa., 
Rev. Willis D. Mathias, pastor, the sacred 
cantata “The Seven Last Words” is being 
given tonight. This choir is being assisted 
by the choir of Salem Church, Catasauqua. 
The Preparatory service will be held Good 
Friday and Holy Communion will be cele- 
brated at 10.45 A. M. and 7.30 P. M. on 
Easter. 


In First Church, Canton, O., Rev. Dr. 
R. W. Blemker, pastor, 16 boys and 14 girls 
were confirmed on Palm Sunday. The 
Lord’s Supper and Reception of new mem- 
bers will be held on Good Friday at 7.30 
P. M.; a German Communion will be held 
at 10 A. M. The choir’s Easter musicale 
will be a vesper service at 4 P. M. on 
Easter. 


A elass of 45 was confirmed on Palm 
Sunday in Trinity Church, Canton, O., Rev. 
Dr. Henry Nevin Kerst, pastor. There will 
be 3 Communion services on Easter, 8 and 
10.30 A. M., and 7.30 P. M. On Good Fri- 
day at 7.30 P. M., the choir will sing 
“Gallia”; there will be reception of new 
members and Preparatory service for 
Easter Communion. 


Miss Mary E. Hoffman, teacher of 
Home Economies in Miyagi College, 
Sendai, Japan, writes: “This year’s Home 
Economies class is a splendid one. There 
are 13 girls and I hate to see them go— 
but we are looking forward to a fine, new, 
first year class. Five of the High School 
graduates are coming into the department 
(Home Economies). One of these girls 
came out second in the class.” 

Rev. H. A. Robb, pastor of Emanuel 
Church, Export, Pa., taught the New Testa- 
ment in a Leadership Training School and 
was assisted by the Supervising Principal 
of the High School and 2 other teachers, 
one, Miss Bessie Staymates, is a member 
of Emanuel’s Chureh School. The Leader- 
ship Training School had a large and suc- 
cessful school in conjunction with mem- 
bers in the classes from other S. S. in this 
district, and it has just ciosed the 2nd 
semester of this season. 

The noon-day Neighborhood Meetings 
in Trinity Chureh, Broad and Venango 
Sts., Philadelphia, 12.25 to 12.55 P. M., in 
Holy Week, were addressed by Dr. Linn 
Harold Hough, Monday; Dr. Milton H. 
Nichols, Tuesday, and Dr. Forrest EK. 
Dager, on Wednesday. Dr. Paul S. Lein- 
bach is speaking on Thursday, and Dr. 
Robert B. Whyte will speak on Friday. 
The cantata, “The Triumph of the Cross,” 
William T. Timmings, conductor, was 
given on April 12. 

On March 10th, the School Chorus of 70 
voices of Miyagi College, Sendai, Japan, 
rendered a Lenten Cantata, entitled, “The 
Seven Last Words of Christ.” The entire 
program was given in English and was 
most impressive. Miss Mattie Estelle 
Peterson was the director. Mr. Charles 
LeGalley, baritone, sang in all of the 
Seven Words and rendered with fine effect 
the Fourth Word, “My God, my God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me?” The tenor 
parts were sung by Mr. William Me- 
Knight, of the Congregational Mission. 

The Rev. Jacob F. Snyder, of New Ken- 
sington, Pa., on his 99th birthday, Mar. 
24, was paid a call by Rev. H. A. Robb, 
of Emanuel Church, Export, Pa., and the 
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officers of the Church. Rev. Mr. Snyder 
was presented with a basket of fruit from 
the Men’s Bible Class and flowers from 
the Ladies’ Bible Class. At one time, Rev. 
Mr. Snyder was pastor for 40 years of 
Emanuel Church and is dearly loved by all. 
It is the wish of all his friends that he 
may live to reach the century mark. 
Father Snyder lives with his son, Dr. 
Nevin Snyder, who is also a member of this 
old historic Church. 


The annual meeting of the Editorial 
Council of the Religious Press of America 
will be held in the First Congregational 
Church, Washington, D. C., April 18 and 
19. A great program has been prepared, 
and among the distinguished speakers will 
be the eminent missionary, Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones, of India, and the Honorable Henry 
A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture in 
the Cabinet of President Roosevelt. The 
Editor of the “Messenger”, who has been 
President of this Council for more than 8 
years, will again preside at this annual 
meeting. Dr. S. M. Cavert, of the Federal 
Council, is Secretary. 


In the Glenside Chureh, Rev. Arthur 
Leeming, pastor, the choir of Trinity 
Chureh, Philadelphia, under the leadership 
of W. T. Timmings, rendered the sacred 
cantata, “The Triumph of the Cross,” on 
Monday evening of Holy Week. On Tues- 
day evening, Dr. A. V. Casselman gave 
“Jerusalem” in moving pictures; on 
Thursday evening, Dr. A. R. Bartholomew 
gives a Lenten meditation, and at the 
Preparatory service Good Friday evening, 
Dr. Paul §. Leinbach speaks. On Easter 
Sunday there will be a dawn service at 
6 A. M., Holy Communion and reception 
of members at the morning worship, and 
an Easter pageant in the evening. 


At the Wednesday evening Lenten serv- 
ices in St. Peter’s Church, Zelienople, Pa., 
Rev. Dr. J. H. String, pastor, the Revs. 


“Milton May, Nevin Smith, Reginald H. 


Helffrich and Frank Hiack, preached in ex- 
change with the pastor. On Palm Sunday 
at the morning service the 14 young peo- 
ple who’ have been under instruction were 
confirmed. At the evening service, the 
sermon, “The Saviour Going Up to Jeru- 
salem,” was illustrated with beautiful 
stereopticon views. During Holy Week, 
Rev. Geo. B. Lambert, Harmony, preached 
on Wednesday evening; Thursday, Rev. Dr. 
W. E. Minter, Elwood City; Good Friday, 
Preparatory services, and on Easter Com- 
munion services will be held at 6.30 and 
10.30. In the evening, special musie will 
be rendered by the choir. 

In Christ Chureh, Philadelphia, Rev. 
Aaron R. Tosh, pastor, the Church at- 
tendance has been greatly augmented dur- 
ing Lent. The mixed quartette, Mr. Linds- 
ley, organist, rendered the Palm Sunday 
music in the National broadcast by the 
Federation of Churches over stations 
WCAU and WABC. On this Thursday 
night Mr. Lindsley is bringing a triple 
quartette from the Second U. B. Church 
to Christ Church to render “From Olivet 
to Calvary.” Confirmation was held Palm 
Sunday and Holy Communion will be cele- 
brated on Easter at 10.30 A. M. The S.S8. 
program will be given~.at 8 on Easter 
evening. The W. M.S. will meet on April 
21, at the pastor’s new home, 5720 Vir- 
ginian Road, at 8 P. M., and it is hoped 
all members of the Consistory will be pres- 
ent to enjoy the fellowship of the men 
who usually attend these meetings. The 
W. M. 8S. of Philadelphia, held their annual 
Congress at Christ Church on March 26. 
Addresses were made by Dr. Paul 8S. Lein- 
bach and Mrs. Henry I. Stahr. A choir 
of 40 voices under direction of Mr. Linds- 
ley rendered a beautiful service. The an- 
nual Congregational meeting will be held 
on April 26. 

“The Live Wire,” the parish paper of 
Grace Church, Sioux City, Ia, Rev. L. 
Harrison Ludwig, pastor, published its 3rd 
anniversary number on Mar. 20. This 
paper was started by the young people of 
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the Church, who have earried on with it 
through this period. As a feature of this 
number each of the previous editors con- 
tributed splendid articles. During Lent 
the pastor preached a series of sermons, 
the last being “Jesus Triumphant,”’ on 
April 16. A series of prayer services were 
also held and were well attended. Ten 
members of Grace registered for the Com- 
munity ‘Leadership Training School, in 
which the pastor taught Course 2 of the 
International Council Curriculum, “The 
Principles of Teaching.” The W. M. 8. 
report shows that two women, Mrs. W. H. 
Pryor and Mrs. L. H. Ludwig, are eligible 
for diplomas on the new Reading Course. 
At the annual Day of Prayer for Missions, 
Mrs. Ludwig was elected a vice-president 
in the Federation of Protestant Church 
Women. She was secretary of the organ- 
ization for two years. Grace Church was 
represented at the Day of Prayer by 20 
women and young people. 


Some of the outstanding features of the 
program prepared for the 187th arnual ses- 
sions of the Hastern Synod, in Christ 
Church, Norristown, Pa., include the Pre- 
paratory service, Monday, Apr. 24, at 7.45 
P. M., and the Synodical Communion on 
Tuesday, at 8.15 A. M. Paul L. Wisler, 
Esq., will make the address of welcome at 
the opening session. On Tuesday evening 
the Synod will be honored by the presence 
of the eminent missionary, Dr. HE. Stanley 
Jones, of India. At 9.30 P. M. on that 
evening the reception to Synod will be 
given with the Rev. William E. Harr as 
toastmaster, and the Revs. Daniel F. Wet- 
zel and Alfred N. Sayres as the orators 
at the occasion. The theme will be “Re- 
cent Adventures in the Reformed Church.” 
Rev. Theodore J. Schneider will speak on 
“The Substance of Public Worship” at the 
Devotional period, Wednesday at 11.40 
A. M. From 12 noon to 2 P. M., on Wed- 
nesday, the elders will dine tegether in the 
Social Room of Grace Lutheran Church. 
At the Wednesday evening business ses- 
sion, the address on “Christian Education” 
will be given by Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen, 
pastor of Memorial Lutheran Church, 
Washington, D. C. On Thursday, at 11.40 
A. M., Rev. Mr. Schneider will speak on 
“The Spirit of Public Worship.” This 
should be a large and profitable meeting 
of Synod. 


The annual Retreat of Ministers of St. 
Paul’s Classis was held Mar. 20 and 21 
at St. Paul’s Orphans’ Home, Dr. and Mrs. 
A. M. Keifer the genial host and hostess. 
All the ministers, excepting one, were in 
attendance. In addition the Rev. V. E. 
Walenta, of Titusville, and Prof. Paul Ger- 
hard, of North Japan College, Sendai, were 
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also present. The Retreat began Monday, 
2 P. M., with devotional service in charge 
of Rev. W. O. Miller, and closed Tuesday 
at 11.30 A. M., with observance of the 
Holy Communion, in charge of Rev. R. Ira 
Gass, president of Classis. The theme of 
the Retreat was “The Means of Grace.” 
Papers were read by participating min- 
isters as follows: “Baptism as a Means of 
Grace,” V. A. Ruth; “The Bible as a 
Means of Grace,” J. W. Neville; “The Holy 
Spirit as a Means of Grace,” H. R. Ash; 
“Worship as a Means of Grace,” V. E. 
Walenta; “The Hope of Glory as a Means 
of Grace,” P. J. Dundore; “The Lord’s Sup- 
per as a Means of Grace,” R. Ira Gass. 
Round table discussions followed each of 
the papers. The sermon in the evening 
was delivered by the Rev. V. J. Tingler 
on the subject, “Prayer as a Means of 
Grace.’ The brethren were happy, and 
most fortunate, in having as their guest 
speaker Prof. Paul Gerhard, who spoke 
from his heart, as well as from the richness 
of his experience, on the subjects: “The 
Value and Place of the Means of Grace 
in Foreign Missionary Work” and “Mis- 
sionary Work as a Means of Grace.” Deep 
reverence, brotherly love and fine fellow- 
ship characterized this retreat. 


|4 Letter to the Editor 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
—A CHALLENGE 


The other Sunday I was invited to teach 
a Sunday School class of sixteen boys of 
high school age. Ordinarily one would 
think that with a class of such (presumed) 
intelligence we could speak quite freely 
along religious lines. However, I was 
greatly surprised to find that these young 
men had no real conception whatever of 
Jesus, His life and mission, or of God and 
His plan of salvation. I was even more 
astonished to discover that at least four 
of the young men are attending a cate- 
chetical class. Not one could give me a 
definite reason as to why he was in the 
Sunday School, and a question to one of 
the class (a catechumen) as to why he is 
joining the Church brought forth the an- 
swer that “his mother made him join.” 

These young men hhave been attending 
Sunday School since childhood. What has 
been the matter with the teaching during 
the years they spent in the various depart- 
ments? Or, hasn’t it been the fault of the 
teaching? Well, therein lies a question! 

Can we blame inattention always on the 
scholar? Couldn’t the teacher make the 
lesson so interesting that inattention will 
be negligible? I was present in a class 
on one occasion when several of the boys 
went out during the lesson period for a 
“drag.” Do you suppose the teacher of that 
class has commanded respect and atten- 
tion? 

I recently attended a meeting of officers 
and teachers of a Sunday School rated as 
first class because of its graded instruction, 
teacher training class, etce., where it was 
brought out that in at least six of the 
classes no lesson is being taught, the period 
being taken up in merely talking! This 
matter was brought before the meeting 
because of the fact that one mother had 
telephoned to an officer demanding to 
know why her boy was not taught the 
lesson! The fault of the scholar, you say? 
Well, hardly. 

It has been my experience that invari- 
ably teachers are at fault. There is a 
surprising lack of fundamental knowledge 
and training on the part of Sunday School 
officers and teachers. Surely, they all teach 
after a fashion (there are innumerable 
“Lesson Hints”), but ask the average 
teacher who and what God is like, or ask 
him or her to give you a clear, understand- 
able story of Jesus and His “good news.” 
Ask them how the New Testament came 
into existence, or to tell you some of the 


conditions out of which it grew. Ask 
them to tell you something of the books 
of the Bible and of the writers of these 
books... . 

How can we pray to a God who is so 
very vague to us? Or, how can we teach 
others something we ourselves have not 
experienced? How much better to be able 
to say with Jesus: “We know what we 
worship.” 


Is it any wonder we have so many inac- 
tive members of the Church? It is the 
responsibility of the Sunday School teacher 
to lay the foundation of the Christian edu- 
cation of future Church members. It is the 
primary job of the Sunday School to im- 
part religious education. If we are to 
succeed, Sunday School teachers must take 
this job (their job) seriously. 

Improvement here lies in a more funda- 
mental knowledge on the part of the 
teacher; a deeper appreciation, a clearer 
understanding, and a more effective use 
of the Bible. One can read book after 
book on Theology and Philosophy, but re- 
main unsatisfied, but a penetrating study 
of the Gospels and Epistles brings knowl- 
edge and power. A closer study of the 
life of Jesus and the adaptation of the 
principles of His life to ours and that of 
our scholars, is necessary. We should re- 
member that Christianity is not a religion 
of books, but a religion of spirit. Books 
can be used to guide us, but it must al- 
ways be remembered that Christianity did 
not spring from books, but books from 
Christianity. The Sunday School scholar 
is highly interesting, but very individual. 
A teacher must so study a scholar that he 
or she may be able to help that scholar 
reach a decision for commitment to Christ, 
and for ‘Christian conduct in life situa- 
tions. The teacher must be able to give 
the scholar an understanding of the Bible 


and its teachings, the Christian religion, 


and principles of moral living, and Chris- 
tian service. He or she must lead the 
scholar into a personal relationship with 
God; give him an understanding and ap- 
preciation of Jesus, leading him to accept 
Christ as Saviour, Friend, Companion and 
Lord; lead him to a progressive and ¢con- 
tinuous development of Christlike charac- 
ter, help him develop the ability and 
desire to participate in the life and work 
of the Church at large; and help him to a 
Christian interpretation of life and of the 
universe. 


Too much to expect of a Sunday School 
teacher? What would Jesus say? 


CfA.) 


In his book of Inspiration and Ideals 
Grenville Kleiser says: “The crowning 
gift of your success is the power it con- 
fers upon you to help others. The test 
of the value of your success is the use 
you make of it. Few men ean survive 
prosperity, but there are many inspiring 
examples of successful men who have used 
success, not for selfish satisfaction, but 
for the betterment of their fellow men. 
These are the men who deserve success.” 


MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF 
EASTERN SYNOD 


The spring meeting of the Committee on 
Christian Education of Eastern Synod was 
held at Ursinus College, Collegeville, on 
March 28, with 18 present, including Clas- 
sical Directors of Christian Education, 
members-at-large, ex-officio members, and 
several visitors. Rev. Thomas H. Rhoads 
was welcomed into the membership by vir- 
tue of his election by Lebanon Classis as 
its Director of Christian Education. 

Reports of various sub-committees were 
presented: (1) Dr. Harner and Rev. E. O. 
Butkofsky presented parts of a tentative 
report to be presented to Eastern Synod. 
Suggested items and recommendations were 
added. 


(2) Dr. Hauser presented a summary 
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statement on the Findings of Dr, Harner’s 
book, “Factors Related to Sunday School 
Growth and Decline in Eastern Synod of 
the Reformed Church.” After hearing this 
report, it was decided to have the gist of 
the Findings, which are most significant to 
the Synod, presented verbally to that body 
in April, in connection with the report of 
this Committee. Rev. Purd E. Dietz was 
selected to do this. 


(3) Rev. F. D. Wentzel presented a re- 
port on the proposed Conference on Chris- 
tian Education for Classical Directors and 
Committees on Christian Education at 
Camp Mensch Mill on June 8, 9, 10. The 
program as presented by Mr. Wentzel was 
approved. A decision was made to invite 
representatives of Potomac, Ohio, and 
Pittsburgh Synods to this Conference. 
Upon motion a separate discussion group, 
to consist of members-at-large, ex-officio 
members, representatives of the Board and 
other interested persons, was authorized. 

(4) Rev. F. I. Sheeder presented the re- 
port of the Committee on Publicity. This 
provides for a systematic program of pub- 
licity in Christian Education, which will 
utilize the pages of the periodicals of the 
Reformed Church. Reports, timely articles, 
analyses, reviews, results of experiments, 
etc., may be included in this program. A 
permanent committee was appointed to 
have charge of this, consisting of Revs. 
F. I. Sheeder, W. F. Matthias, R. D. Custer, 
and Dr. Nevin C. Harner. It was recom- 
mended that self-teaching manuals on some 
of the common but important phases of the 
work of the Church School be prepared for 
distribution and study. 

The Fall Conferences on Christian Edu- 
cation in the Synod were discussed and 
planned for. Full announcement of dates, 
places, and programs of the two that will 
be held, will be announced in the near 
future. The Committee was advised that 
Dr. Carl Rasmussen, of Washington, D. C., 
would be the speaker on Christian Hduca- 
tion evening at Eastern Synod at Norris- 
town. Necessary action was taken upon a 
communication from Dr. J. Rauch Stein, 
relative to ratification by Synod of the 
Committee’s organization. Upon the ree- 
ommendation of the Nominating Committee 
the following were elected: For mem 
at-large—Dr. Nevin C. Harner and 
Russell D. Custer for two years; and ] 
P. E. Dietz and F. I. Sheeder for one 
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is to be chairman of the committee for the 
ensuing year, and Rev. Charles D. Spotts, 
of Lancaster, secretary. 

The members of the Committee were 
privileged to hear Bishop Francis J. Me- 
Connell, of New York, at 11 o’clock, in 
Bomberger Hall, in a timely and interest- 
ing address to the student body of the 
college and the ministers of the vicinity. 
The committee members were also the 
guests of Dr. Omwake and the College at 
a delightful luncheon in the college dining 
room. R. D. C. 


DOINGS AT CATAWBA COLLEGE 


Catawba College is located almost er- 
actly at the center of North Carolina in 
the well-known Piedmont region. As this 
is the most thickly populated district of 
the state, the College frequently enjoys 
the privilege of acting host to many state- 
wide associations of various kinds. Some 
time ago, the South Piedmont School- 
masters’ Club of 200 members—all princi- 
pals of schools—held its annual meeting 
in the College dining hall. President Om- 
wake, in an excellent address, welcomed 
these guests very heartily. The visitors 
responded in similar spirit, and seemed 
highly pleased with the kindness shown 
them, 

On: March 25, the Federated Music 
Clubs of North Carolina sent about 100 
delegates to the final contests, which were 
held in the music building of Catawba 
College. Professor Rich, head of Cataw- 
ba’s musie department, had general charge 
of the event. All grades of music taught 
in the publie schools, both vocal and in- 
strumental, were represented from every 
part of the state. The program began at 
10 A. M. and closed at 6 P. M.’ Under the 
management of Mrs. Omwake, luncheon 
was served the visitors in the College din- 
ing hall. During the repast addresses of 
welcome and after-dinner speeches were 
made. 

At its annual meeting, the North Caro- 
lina State Teachers’ Association honored 
Catawba, and itself as well, we hope, by 
electing the following members of our 
College staff as officers of the Association: 
President Howard R. Omwake, as vice- 
president of the High Education Section 
of the Association; Professor J. C. Hadley, 
secretary-treasurer of the Association of 
Extension Directors; Dr. Carlton C. Rice, 
president of the Modern Language Sec- 
tion; Dr. Cora E. Gray, secretary of the 
State Home Economies Association; Pro- 
fessor Katherine French, chairman of the 
Research Section of the State Home Eco- 
nomies Association. A signal honor came 
also to a student of Catawba College, Miss 
Edith Holbrook, who was made president 
of the Students’ Home Economies Clubs of 
the state of North Carolina. 

Recently, President Howard R. Omwake 
and President H. B. Schaeffer, of Lenoir- 
Rhyne College, broadcasted from the Gas- 
tonia station in the interest of the Liberal 
Arts Colleges. 

A new forward movement at Catawba 
is the establishment of 15 scholarships in 
12 nearby counties, one in each county and 
3 to be awarded at large. The county and 
city superintendents and the principals of 
the high schools concerned will conduct 
the competitive examinations for the 
scholarships, the questions being sent them 
by the faculty of the College. The scholar- 
ships are limited to the freshman class 
and amount to $100 each. Genuine interest 
in this activity is manifested everywhere, 
The College hopes in this way to raise 
the grade of its students as well as in- 
crease the number, and at the same time 
serve educationally some new sections of 
the state. 

In order to present to the students of 
Catawba the main requirements, ad- 
vantages and functions of the various pro- 
fessions, men prominent in their profes- 
sions are being invited every Monday- to 
speak to the entire student body. Thus 
far, medicine, law, agriculture, the min- 
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istry, teaching, school administration, 
business, and one or two others have been 
provided for. 

The new Catawba catalogue (1933-1934) 
is out and has been widely distributed. 
New members of the faculty are: Ernest 
Derendinger, Ph.D., professor of the His- 
tory and Appreciation of Art; Mary Eliza- 
beth Conrad, Ph.D., professor of Biology. 
The following new courses are offered: 
Embryology, by Professor Harmon; a 
Physies Seminar, by Dr. Braun; Physical 
Chemistry, by Dr. Ramsey; American For- 
eign Relations, by Dr. D. E. Faust; Inter- 
national Law, by Dr. A. K. Faust. The 
number of students in the College is shown 
to be: Seniors, 79; Juniors, 62; Sopho- 
mores, 80; Freshmen, 129; or a total of 
377, which is an inerease of 17 over that 
of last year. The Extension Courses had 
289 students, and the Summer School, 258. 
This makes a grand total, excluding dupli- 
cates, of 851. Not including the Summer 
School and the Extension Course, 11 states 
of the Union are represented by the stu- 
dents. ; 

In February, Mrs. Raymond Jenkins, 
the talented wife of Dr. Jenkins, who is 
head of the English department, presented 
before the Woman’s Club of Salisbury 
and in the College auditorium her play 
entitled, “The Professor.” This play was 
so well received that it won the Grace 
Griffith loving cup given by the Woman’s 
Club. The cast of the play was composed 
of professors and students of the College. 

Numerous musical recitals, class ban- 
quets, baseball games, debating contests, 
and picture-taking around the campus 
show conclusively that Commencement is 
in the offing. Allen K, Faust 


THE GERMAN SYNOD OF THE EAST 
NOW A CONSTITUENT PART OF 
THE EASTERN SYNOD 


The Board of Trustees of the German 
Synod of the East, the Treasurer of the 
Eastern Synod, and its Board of Trustees 
and the Eastern Synod’s Stated Clerk, met 
together on Friday morning, April 7, 1933, 
at 10 o’clock in the rooms of the Integrity 
Trust Company, 3rd and Green Streets, 
Philadelphia, and completed the transfer 
of the property rights of the German 
Synod of the East to the Eastern Synod. 

The petition and request of the German 
Synod of the East to be received as a con- 
stituent part of the Eastern Synod, which 
was conditionally granted at the annual 
meeting in 1932 at Schuylkill Haven, was 
at that meeting made dependent upon the 
granting of a final decree by the Court of 
Common Pleas of Berks County, Pennsyl- 
vania. This decree was handed down by 
the said Court on September 6, 1932. By 
this transfer of the property rights the 
reception of the German Synod of the East 
as a constituent part of the Eastern Synod 
has now been successfully and completely 
consummated. 

The delegates from the several Classes 
of the former German Synod of the Hast 
have been entered on the Tentative Roll 
of Membership of the Eastern Synod and 
will be seated as official members of this 
Synod at its approaching annual meeting 
in Christ Church, Norristown, April 24 to 
27, 1933. 

J. Rauch Stein, Stated Clerk. 


TESTIMONIALS OF PASTORS HAVING 
A CHAPTER OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCHMEN’S LEAGUE 
Chapter 52 
Rev. W. C. Rittenhouse, Williamsport, Pa.: 


“Because it is needed and can become a 
most important and helpful organization 


in furthering the work of the congregation 


and the Kingdom.” 


Chapter 65 
The Rev. A. M. Gluck. D.D., Martinsburg, 
W. Va.: 
“The League gives our men a channel 
through which to work for the upbuilding 
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of the Kingdom. It is a means of charac- 
ter-building for the men themselves. The 
League is promoting Christian fellowship 
among our men.” 


Chapter 47 


Rev. Wm. S. Gerhardt, Mt. Pleasant, Bea- 
ver Creek Chapter, N. C. 


“Because it gives the men of the Church 
something to do and gives them so much 
better understanding of the great organi- 
zation of which they are a part. I regret 
exceedingly that so few get the ‘Messen- 
ger’, but since this is so, the monthly pro- 
grams bring before the men all the differ- 
ent phases of the work for which ALL are 
responsible.” 


MASSANUTTEN ACADEMY NOTES 


Activities at Massanutten Academy 
have measured up to a fine standard dur- 
ing the year. The Inter-Society Debate 
held in February was a colorful program, 
and drew many favorable comments from 
patrons and visitors. 

The Academy band participated in the 
Inaugural parade in Washington on 
March 4th, and from all accounts made a 
very excellent impression upon the spec- 
tators. The Cadet Battalion will partici- 
pate in the Apple Blossom Festival in 
Winchester, Va., where Massanutten has 
already won five prizes for appearance 
and skill in the parade. The Cadets will 
also be the leading feature this year in 
the commemoration of the Battle of New 
Market at New Market, Va., on May 15th. 

Thus far the year has been free from 
much sickness, which we attribute to the 
daily drills in the out-door sunshine for 
each cadet. 

The Glee Club and soloists have a very 
interesting broadcasting program arranged 
in an itinerary which will be as follows: 
KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa., Thursday, April 
27, 4.45 to 5 P. M.; WIP, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Friday, April 28, 3.45 to 4 P. M.; 
WPG, Atlantic City, N. J., Saturday, 
April 29, 11.30 to 11.45 A. M.; WNYC, 
New York City, Saturday, April 29, 7.30 
to 8 P. M.; WLWL, New York City, Sat- 
urday, April 29, 6 to 6.15 P. M.; WGCP, 
Newark, N. J., Sunday, April 30, 9.45 to 
10.15 P. M.; WTIC, Hartford, Conn., Mon- 
day, May 1; WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Tuesday, May 2; WJSV, Alexandria, Va., 
Tuesday, May 2, 3 to 3.15 P. M. 

The swimming team has made an envia- 
ble record this year, having won its meets 
with U. 8. Naval Academy Plebes, Mer- 
cersburg Academy, Staunton Military 
Academy, and Augusta Military Academy. 
They thus won the title of State Cham- 
pions of Virginia. At the South Atlantic 
Distriet Championship Meet at Baltimore, 
Md., our team placed third, and at this 
same meet our Medley Relay team broke 


14, 

the record for that event. Also, at this 
meet our backstroke swimmer set a new 
reeord. 

The athletie program at Massanutten is 
really a very complete one, consisting not 
only of the three major sports, baseball, 
basketball and football, but also of swim- 
ming, track, tennis, rifle practice, horse- 
back riding and camping. A fine new 
building has been added to the camp at 
the farm, which is a popular resort over 
week-ends for pienies, camp fires and 
hikes. This camp abuts the George Wash- 
ington National Forest. To see the outlay 
stirs remarkable enthusiasm on the part 
of every visitor. 


There are 30 boys in the graduating 
class this year. Commencement exercises 
will be held June 2 to 4. Rev. Allan §S. 
Meck, D.D., of Trinity Reformed Church; 
York, Pa., will deliver the address to 
the graduates. 


ZION’S CLASSIS 


The 113th Annual Meeting of Zion’s 
Classis was held Feb. 20 in St. Stephen’s 
Church, York, Pa., the Rev. Howard F. 
Boyer, pastor. The retiring president, the 
Rev. E. V. Strasbaugh, preached the ser- 
mon. The devotions were in charge of 
Revs. J. E. Lippy and Truman Crist. At 
the conclusion of the sermon, Classis ob- 
served the Holy Communion. 

The Rey. Oliver K. Maurer, of Red Lion, 
Pa., was elected president; Elder R. O. 
Lauer, of Dover, Pa., vice-president; Rev. 
J. E. Lippy, York, Pa., reading clerk; 
Rev. Truman Crist, of Glen Rock, Pa., cor- 
responding secretary; Rev. Dr. Edward O. 
Keen, York, Pa., treasurer; Rev. Oliver S. 
Hartman, York, Pa., stated clerk. 

The local work of Classis was consid- 
ered. The committees gave encouraging 
reports. No financial or material gains 
were reported, but the committee. on 
“State of the Church” found a splendid 
spiritual growth in a number of the con- 
gregations. The committee on Spiritual 
Resourees and Evangelism very strongly 
urged congregations and pastors to use the 
present conditions for a new spiritual and 
evangelistic emphasis. The Reformed 
Church need not hesitate to strike the 
evangelistic note at any time, but today 
the opportunity is greater than ordinarily 
to lead people back to Christ and the 
Church. 

At 6.30 the annual Consistorial Confer- 
enee was held. There were 139 men pres- 
ent, the largest number ever present for a 
Consistorial Conference. Elder Paul F. 
Sehminke was chairman. The Rey. Dr. 
William F. Kosman, of Allentown, was 
the speaker and gave a very fine address, 
urging the Church to meet the present 
crisis and move on. 
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Zion’s Classis paid 68% of the appor- 
tionment and stood fourth among the 
Classes of our Chureh. The Fall meeting 
will be held Nov. 15 at the Paradise 
Church of the Paradise Charge, Rev. E. V. 
Strasbaugh, pastor. The next annual meet- 


ing will be held Feb. 12, 1934, at 7.45 
P. M., at Memorial Chureh, York, Dr. Ed- 


ward O. Keen, pastor. 
Howard F. Boyer 


VIRGINIA CLASSIS 


Virginia Classis convened in its spring 
meeting on Monday, Feb. 27, at 7.30 P. M., 
in St. John’s Church, Harrisville, Va., Rev. 
C. E. Robb, pastor, when the delegates and 
a large congregation heard Rey. Clarence 
M. Arey, retiring president, preach the 
sermon. Altar services were conducted by 
Revs. Wm. H. Groff and Harry A. Behrens. 
Elder David H. Keller, Toms Brook, made 
the address of welcome and a quartet of 
Keller sisters sang. 

The Classis resumed its:session the fol- 
lowing morning and after effecting an or- 
ganization heard the clerical members read 
reports of their year’s work. The officers 
elected were Rev. S. L. Flickinger, D.D., 
president; Elder Zeb Dean, Toms Brook, 
vice-president; Rev. Wm. H. Groff, cor- 
responding secretary; Rev. O. B. Michael, 
8. T. D., reading clerk. Rev. J Silor Gar- 
rison, Harrisonburg, was re-elected stated 
clerk, and Elder N. H. Corman, Wood- 
stock, was re-elected treasurer. 


Rev. Mr. Arey, in his report on the 
state of the Church to this 95th meeting 
of the Classis, gave the following facts: 
The Classis gained 33 in membership dur- 
ing 1932; maintained its support of con- 
gregational work at the level of 1931 
(however, 1933 will undoubtedly show a 
decrease, as most of the charges find it 
necessary to reduce salaries of ministers) ; 
contributions for benevolence, which in- 
cludes support of missions and education, 
suffered a 30 per cent decrease; S. S. en- 
rollment and attendance passed the 1931 
mark. Two new chapters of the Laymen’s 
League were organized during 1932 at 
Edinburg and St. Michael’s Church, near 
Bridgewater, and two young people’s socie- 
ties were established at Mt. Crawford and 
Lovettsville. Rev, A. W. Barley, Wood- 
stock, a former pastor in the Classis, now 
retired, was received as a ministerial mem- 
ber. At 11 A. M., the Classis celebrated 
Holy Communion, which was preceded by 
a preparatory service conducted by Rev. 
Dr. A. M. Gluck and Rev. Horace R. 
Lequear. Devotions following luncheon 
were conducted by Revs. O. B. Michael 
and J, B. Harner; Edinburg. 


The Classis elected the following an- 
nual committees: On Christian Education, 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING IN GERMANY? 


(A Report from our London Correspond- 
ent) 

While some of the anti-Semitic “atroe- 
ity” stories which come out of Germany 
should perhaps be accepted with reserve, 
enough is being told by reliable witnesses 
who are returning to this country, having 
had unpleasant opportunities of “seeing 


for themselves,” to make one feel pro- 
foundly anxious. One of these with whom 
T had a talk the other day was Dr. Conrad 


Hoffman, Secretary of the International 
Missionary Council Committee on the 
Christian Approach to the Jews. He had 
heen traveling in Germany for two months, 
and did not get out of it without some 
difficulty. For a hotel porter reported him 
to the police as being in possession of 


— 


photographs of “atrocities,” with the re- 
sult that police officers boarded his train 
and interrogated him at every stopping 
place, and finally searched his bags. They 
had only refrained from doing so before 
beeause there was not time before the 
train left, and he warned. them as he 
brandished his American passport, that if 
they delayed his journey and then found 
no photographs in his bag, there might be 
trouble. He says that violence is leveled 
not primarily against the Jews, but 
against the Left Wing Party, among whom 
there happen to be many Jews. He told 
me of a friend of his, a Social Democrat, 
and not a Jew, who had been hauled out 
of bed, taken away and horribly beaten. 
He saw him when he returned. The Jews, 
said Dr. Hoffman, are being extremely 
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Revs. C. E. Robb, O. B. Michael and 
Elder G. Robert Irwin. On Evangelism, 
Revs. J. Siler Garrison, J. S. Peeler, and 
Elder Luther E. Long. On Missions and 
Stewardship, Revs. A. M. Gluck, D.D., and 
H. R. Lequear, and Elder Zeb Dean. The 
Classis numbers approximately 3,000 mem- 
bers. The fall meeting will be held in St. 
Michael’s Church, near Bridgewater, in 
October. 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Rev. F. H. Moyer, Superintendent 


The time to make some of the prelim- 
inary preparations for the dedication of 
the new building on June 8 has arrived. 
The Trustees of the Home desire every 
Chureh member and many Sunday School 
members of the parishes in the Classes sup- 
porting the Home to have some part in 
the dedication ceremonies. A considerable 
amount of work with that in view is be- 
ing done now. 

It is necessary that all the people of the 
11 Classes of the Eastern Synod who own 
the Home should see it and become fa- 
miliar with its work. Many have made 
contributions to the building fund, some 
large amounts, and naturally they are en- 
titled to know what their money has pro- 
duced. Others will make contributions to 
the Dedication Fund, and they too, should 
know as much as possible about the new 
building. 

During the past week the photographer 
has been at the Home quite frequently, 
taking exterior and interior views of the 
new building. From them cuts will be 
made to be used in printing the next 
number of the “Phoebe Home Messenger,” 
which is to be the dedication number. It 
will present pictures of many portions of 
the building and its equipment, making it 
mainly a pictorial number. A copy of it 
is expected to go into every home of our 
people. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Superintendent 

Prof. Alpha Diefenderfer, of Lehigh 
University, a member and elder of Christ 
Church, Bethlehem, was elected a member 
of our Board of Managers. 

The Ladies’ Advisory Committee made 
possible the purchase of new song books a 
for our chapel. 

Five children were admitted: four icon fs 
Orefield, Rev. J. L. Guth, pastor, and one— 
from Macungie, Rev. L. G. Beers, pastor. 

On inquiry, I was told that all our © 
earthenware crocks in which we keep our 
water glass eggs are empty and cleaned 
in preparation for the Easter egg dona-— 
tions. Bethany looks forward to the com-. 
ing of the Easter rabbit to provide us with — 
eggs for the coming year. 


embarrassed by the eee agitat 
which is being earried on outside ce 
by members of their race. 


houses, situated in the precincts: of We 
minster Abbey. The occasion was 4 


to consider what Christian people <¢ 
and should do now in face of the int 
national situation. Those of us who 
present were asked to consider the ¢ 
ing as private. Without breaking an 
fidence, however, I may say that 


ten years ago, 


that Christi 
were ‘increasingly 0 


ready 
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themselves to a definitely pacifist attitude. 
After the meeting the following statement 
was issued: We are convineed: (1) That 
God at this time is calling the nations of 
the world to learn to live as one family. 
(2) That the machinery of international 
co-operation provided by the League of 
Nations, while not yet perfect, affords the 
best available means of applying the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel of Christ to stop war, 
to provide justice, and to organize peace. 
(3) That the application of these prinei- 
ples constitutes the only practical polities 
at the present time. (4) That Christian 
people should pray, and resolve that, by 
these means, faith shall be kept, confi- 
dence restored, and that there shall be no 
more war. 

A continuation committee was formed to 
take immediate steps in consultation with 
others towards: (a) a crusade with the 
object of rallying Christian people through- 
out the country to pray and work for 
peace; (b) to approach the leaders of the 
Christian Churches in regard to the possi- 
bility of securing co-operation between 
Christian people in all countries to this 
end. =H Wi beet 


THE MISTAKE 


“Ah,” said a seedy-looking individual 
who got into conversation in a railway car- 
riage. _“I’ye seen some changes. I was 
once a doctor with a large practice, but ow- 
ing to one little slip my patients began to 
leave me.” 

“What was the slip?” 

“In filling in a death certificate I ab- 
sent-mindedly signed my name in the space 
headed ‘Cause of death’.” 

The Epworth Herald. 


The Family Altar 


The Rev. Roland L. Rupp 


HELP FOR THE WEEK OF APRIL 17-23 
Memory Verse: “Love worketh no ill to 
his neighbor: love therefore is the fulfill- 
ment of the law.” Romans 13:10. 
Memory Hymn: “The Day of Resurrec- 
tion” (184). 
Theme: Jesus Rebukes Self-Seeking. 


Monday, April 17—Jesus Rebukes Self- 
Seeking. Mark 9:33-37 


Why do most of us enjoy being rated 
highly by others? Why do we puff up so 
quickly if some one speaks a word of com- 
mendation? Is it because, on the con- 
trary, we know ourselves to be rather 
small? Ts it because, almost daily, we dis- 
eover that we are living rather contented- 
ly on the deadening levels of mediocrity? 
To be complemented by others (for the 
preaching of a sermon, possibly), to have 
others think well of us is a comforting 
escape from that which we know we are. 
To struggle for places of preference is a 
comfortable defense against the indict- 
ment which our own conscience brings 
against us. But how much better is it to 
face life with honest humility! In a hum- 
ble spirit all true greatness is born. Pride, 
boastfulness, the spirit of superiority— 
these are usually not signs of greatness, 
but a defense against that which one 
knows one has failed to achieve. 

Prayer: : 
“Forgive the sins I have confessed to 
Thee, 
Forgive the secret sins I do not see, 
That which I know not, Father, teach 
Thou me— 
Help me to live.” Amen, 


Tuesday, April 18—Jesus Condemns 
Intolerance. Mark 9:38-50 
Intolerance always springs from con- 
victions of self-superiority. Intolerance 
and hypocrisy are twin evils. They stalk 
through life hand in hand. Almost no 
other sins are so inexcusable. These are 
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as divisive as any that afflict us. No won- 
der Jesus condemned both of them fre- 
quently. Selfishness is the mother of both 
of them. The problem of intolerance is 
serious in our time. It blights the soul of . 
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BIBLES AT SPECIAL PRICES 


The Most Appropriate Post Easter or 
Confirmation Gift Would Be A 
Copy of The Bible 


We Offer Remarkable Values 


No. 4308. A $3.00 TEACHERS’ REFERENCE BIBLE 
SPECIAL PRICE, $1.25 POSTPAID 


Durable Morocco Grain Binding, Carmine Edges, Overlapping Covers, 
Gold Titles. 

Self-pronouncing with complete column references, 1400 pages, in- 
cluding over 300 pages of Helps to Bible Study. 

A Practical Course in Bible Reading, Ready Reference Hand Book of 
Biblical History, Tabular Chronologies and Specially Arranged Subjects, 
Complete Concordance, Four Thousand Questions and Answers on the 
Old and New Testaments, Indexed Atlas to the Holy Bible, including Maps 
in colors on enameled paper. 


COMPACT IN SIZE—LIGHT IN WEIGHT 


Printed on finest thin Bible paper and measuring only 4% x 6% x1 inches, 
Suitable for Adults, Young Folks, Teachers and Bible Students 


No. $8418. REFERENCE BIBLE 
SPECIAL PRICE, $1.25 POSTPAID 


Durable Pluviusin Binding, Red under Gold Edges, Overlapping 
Covers, Gold Titles. 

With complete column references. Cyclopaedic Helps in alphabetical 
arrangement. Concordance to the Bible, Index of Subjects, Dictionary of 
Persons and Places, Index to Scripture Atlas, Including Colored Maps. 

The Helps are printed in Bold Face Type and the pronunciation of 
proper names is shown in parenthesis. This is an exceptionally easy 
reading CONCORDANCE with large type, a new feature in Bible printing. 


COMPACT IN SIZE—LIGHT IN WEIGHT 


Printed on Super Bible Paper and measuring only 4% x 6% x1 inches. 
Suitable for Adults, Young Folks, Teachers and Bible Students 


No. 1508. BIBLE 
A $2.50 BIBLE. SPECIAL PRICE, $1.00 


HOLMAN SUPERIOR EDITION, including a Bible Reading course 
and helps to Bible Study. Large bold easy to read type. Colored illus- 
trations. 

Size of Bible, 5x 7 inches. ‘ 
Durable, Flexible Morocco Grain Binding, Overlapping Covers, Gold Titles. 


No. §101. BIBLE 
SPECIAL PRICE, $1.00 
Flexible, Overlapping, Seal Grain, Pluviusin. 
A complete gift Bible printed on superior Bible paper. 
BOLD FACE PRONOUNCING TYPE 
An amazingly thin volume, only % inch, making a compact and light 
weight edition. Size, 7%*x 45s x % inches. 
SIMPLE AIDS TO BIBLE STUDY 
Summary of Books of the Bible, Languages of the Bible, English 
Versions of the Bible, Parables, Miracles, Weights, Monies, Measures, 


Lord’s Prayer, Ten Commandments, Beatitudes, Apostles’ Creed, 23rd 
Psalm, Paul’s Missionary Journeys, Maps, in color. 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 


Eight charming photogravure reproductions of actual scenes in the 
Holy Land. 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


fore anything decisive can be done 


the wise and ignorant alike. It makes im- 
possible the fellowship, the fraternity, the 
co-operation which must be achieved be- 


kingdom building. Any word which makes 
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fellowship and co-operation more difficult 
between Catholic and Protestant, white 
and eolored, American and non-American, 
Christian and non-Christian, should be left 
unsaid. As soon as we exploit another 
group with the purpose of revealing their 
weakness we reveal our own. Those whom 
we condemn are usually as good as we are 
—possibly that is why we are intolerant 
of them. 

Prayer: For every unkind thought, for 
every unfraternal word, for every deed 
which divides the family of mankind, 
good God, forgive us. Amen. 


Wednesday, April 19—Self-Denial for 
Others. I Corinthians 10:23-33 

Humility is the very beginning of the 
Christian life. Why should we not be hum- 
ble? We are all sufficiently imperfect, to 
be humble. We are all sufficiently sinful, 
to be charitable. We are all sufficiently 
weak to know that we need the sympathy 
and forgiveness of others constantly. We 
are a fraternity in weakness. So we may 
become a fraternity in strength. The road 
from weakness to strength is the road 
upon which we learn to forget ourselves 
in ministry to others. When we deny our- 
selves comforts, privileges and pleasures 
so that others may live more abundantly, 
we and they become exceedingly rich. 
Such self-denial establishes a fellowship 
which is the very anticipation of the king- 
dom of God. This is just a glimpse into 
the fascination which the character of 
Jesus holds for those who know Him best. 


Prayer: 
“Tf I have uttered idle words or vain, 
If I have turned aside from want or 
pain, 
Lest I myself should suffer through the 
strain— 


Good Lord, forgive!” Amen. 


Thursday, April 20—Abraham’s Unselfish- 
ness. Genesis 13:1-13 

Holy Seripture is replete with instances 
of utter unselfishness, loaded with the life 
story of men and women who were self- 
sacrificial. So also is the bible of life 
written since the canon to the ancient 
Bible has been closed. Our communities 
are full of comparatively unselfish men 
and women. They are also in our Churches 
and constitute their pillars of strength. 
Yes, I am bold enough to say that in our 
communities and Churches we have our 
Abrams and our Lots—genuine incarna- 
tions, running true to type. The Abrams 
are, at once, both richer and poorer than 
the Lots—poorer usually in stocks, bonds, 
dividends and hoarded gold currency, but 
richer far in influence and the esteem of 
their fellow citizens. The name of Abram 


we revere. The name of Lot, to us, con- 
notes selfishness. Abram still lives in 
“the land of Canaan” and Lot in the 


“cities of the Plain,” among which are 
Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Prayer: We need deliverance, O God, 
from the selfishness of our hearts, from 
all the lusts and appetites which would 
speedily drag us down into destruction 
were we not constantly alert to these dan- 
gers. Thou Who art pure in heart, save 
us for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


Friday, April 21—The Unselfishness of 
Moses. Exodus 32:30-35 


“This people have sinned a great sin. 

. . If thou wilt forgive their sin. . 
If not blot me out, I pray Thee, of Thy 
book which Thou hast written.” Here the 
extraordinarily great religious leader is 
speaking. Upon his soul rests the terrible 
responsibility of the sin of his people. He 
has made their sins his sins. Here is 
spiritual sensitivity that is magnificent. 
“Forgive them . . . if not blot me out.” 
Only a few men in any age are capable 
of such prayer and of such character. 
Jesus was. Stephen was. Some of the 
early martyrs were. One of the really 
great of our own day, Albert Schweitzer, 


a 


went to Africa as a medical missionary 
so that he might “atone for the sins of 
the white man against the colored.” For 
such character, such passion, such con- 
science our day cries out. Let us multiply 
such personalities by a few score in our 
time and the next generation will be priv- 
ileged to live in a new world. 
Prayer: 

“Tf I have wounded any soul today, 

If I have caused one foot to go astray, 

If I have walked in mine own willful 

way— 
Good Lord, forgive!” Amen. 


Saturday, April 22—Jesus Our Example 
John 13:1-15 


This is one of the great scenes of the 
Bible. Only a very few in the Bible or in 
history can compare with it. It will not 
release its grip upon me. I read it again 
and again—always with a new fascina- 
tion. There is so much in this picture— 
time and eternity, earth and heaven, dark- 
ness and light, jealousy and infinite good- 
will! Its wealth is immeasureable! Its 
pathos overwhelming! Its grip upon the 
soul irresistible! To me it seems to be the 
whole story of humanity on up to the 
present time. It sums up all human need. 
It expresses the very culmination of hu- 
man aspiration. It reveals the capacity of 
man for spiritual obtuseness and for in- 
carnation of God. Its picture of Jesus is 
superb. It reveals Him as being all that 
humanity can hope for, all that it needs in 
Him. If Jesus belongs to us, and we can 
be like that—then, certainly, He is the 
Saviour. 
Prayer: 

“Break down, 
faith, 
And give to us that spirit fine 
Which feels in Thee a Comrade strong, 
In every soul a friend of thine.” 
Amen. 


O Christ, our heartless 


Sunday, April 23—The Supreme Motive 
I Corinthians 13:1-13 

Love is the supreme motive for creative 
living., Love is the supreme dynamie for 
redemption. Love is life, and life must be 
transformed into a Christlike love. Love 
is God, and God is love. Man must learn 
to know love—its real nature, its mighti- 
est power, its universal and eternal sov- 
ereignty. Love must be made the world- 
wide bond. Love attracts. Love fascinates. 
Love heals. Love unites. Love redeems. 
Love triumphs. Love saves. Love is the 
royal ways of coming days. Love alone 
can bring the solution for our personal 
and social problems. Intelligent, ethical 
love must come to determine all motives, 


STAGE-COACHES 


By Marjorie A. Black, in The New Outlook 
(Toronto) 


Ho, for a stage-coach black and gold, 
Ho, for the driver bold! 

What if we meet a highwayman? 
Once we did and I just ran! 

But now I’m almost grown a man 

I will be brave and bold. 


I wish we had a stage-coach 

Like those on Christmas cards 

With shiny lanterns and red wheels 
Drawn up in stable-yards! 


They always have black horses 
And postilions behind, 

The driver wears a long, long cape 
And the horses have to mind! 


But we’ve no room for horses, 

So I guess we’ll have to do 

With the Orange-Box and Clothes-Line, 
(Though it’s rather small for two). 


Ho, for a stage-coach black and gold, 
Ho, for the driver bold! 

What if we meet a highwayman? 
Once we did and I just ran! 

But now I’m almost grown a man 

I will be brave and bold! 


understand us,” 


all attitudes, all relationships. When the 
highest type of love we know becomes the 
fundamental qualification for leadership, 
then Jesus will begin to subdue all king- 
doms unto Himself. Let us, therefore, 
make love our supreme passion. 

Prayer: God of Love, King of Peace, 
pour out Thy spirit upon the human fam- 
ily. Let love increase and multiply. Let 
love invade every continent of life. Teach 
us that loveless hearts, faithless minds are 
the dark areas, the unoccupied conti- 
nents of the world. Help us to occupy 
them and govern them in the name of 
Jesus. Amen. 


He: “It’s wonderful how my hair parts 
exactly in the middle.” 

She: “Yes, on dead center, as it were.” 
—Cornell Widow. 


Home Education 


First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


“The Child’s 


TAKE THE CHILD’S POINT OF VIEW 
By Mary Starck Kerr 


The family was getting ready for an auto 
ride. Little George was in the back seat 
of the machine, where he usually rode. 
But there was company today, and one 
of the guests was to sit in his accustomed 
place. George objected, and as he could 
not express his objection in words, sinee 
he could not yet talk, he began to squirm 
and fret. 
“Never mind,” said the visitor who was 
to sit in his place, as she saw the worried 
look on the face of his mother. who was 
going to lift him over onto the front seat. 
“George will be all right; he will sit on 
my lap; he is just anxious not to be left. 
out.” 
“All right, you can try it; perhaps he 
will,” said his mother. 
The visitor seated herself, took George 
on her lap, and peace reigned. Never was 
a child more content than little George 
all during the ride. 
When the visitors left, they were com- 
menting on the good behavior of the little 
fellow, and one said, “I suppose the trouble 
we have with children often comes be- | 
cause we don’t understand what they are 
thinking, and they are too young to tell 
(she 
“Yes,” said the one who had held George. 
“Tf we can just take their point of view, Js 
our problems will be much simplified; and i 
after all, it is not hard to see what is in a 
child’s mind, if we just consider how we 
would feel if we were in his place. It be- — r 
comes second nature when we are with n 
children much, to understand their thoughts ; 
and feelings.” bd 7 
As her companion agreed to this state- 7 
ment, she asked, “Do you remember little a Ad 
Charles, and how the nurse accused him es 
crying because of temper when he was only _ 4 
a few weeks old? The real cause was that 
they had waited too long to give him his 
bottle. rs 
“When the nurse left, and his mother, 
had to prepare his bottle, the baby cri 
while she was preparing it; he did 
know she was at work setting ready 
satisfy his hunger. J carried him into tk 
kitchen, where he could see her preparin 
the bottle, and at once his cries cease 
“Just imagine how you would feel, 
you were hungry, and unable to move 
step to get food, and the person in cha: 
of you had left you, appearently ignoring 
your need.” aS. 
“T suppose we should ery just as hard 
as the baby did, if not harder,” said her — 
companion. oi 
“We are always expecting children 
said the other v 
“but we should remember that it is | 
place to understand them, and 
their point of view, for then we 
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the things that will lead them to have 
confidence in us, to love us, and obey us.” 


“The kindergarten provides the help that 
children need in making the adjustment 
between the individual atmosphere of the 
home and the group life of the elementary 
school. The successful Kindergarten pro- 
vides the children with a well-balanced 
emotional life and with abundant oppor- 
tunity for physical and intellectual de- 
velopment.” — R. T. Congdon, Principal 
State Normal School, Potsdam, New York. 

The National Kindergarten Association, 
8 West Fortieth Street, New York City, 
will be glad to aid anyone wishing to se- 
cure the establishment of a kindergarten 
in a public school. Write for information, 
advice and literature. 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO— WORD SANDWICHES, 


No. 10 
1. P—lea—T 5. C—lot—H 
2. V—est—S 6. D—rug—S 
3. T—err—y 7. C—hat—S 
4. B—lac—k 8. ‘C—red—O 


MAKE 10 WORDS OUT OF 20, No. 15 


1. Luke 11. sons 

2. Miser 12. selves 
3. Need 13. bear 

4. Sea 14. warm 
iy LSND 15. some 
6. Sup 16. less . 
7. Them 17. able 

8. For 18. posed 
9. His 19. ring 
10. Hand 20. tory 

A. M. S. 


There was a faith healer of Deal 
Who said, “Although pain isn’t real, 
If I sit on a pin, 
And it punctures my skin, 
I dislike what I fancy I feel.” 


—Selected. 


Birthday Greetings 
eee 


By Alliene De Chant Seltzer 


Thoughts of you will be in my mind 
and heart on Easter, when you take your 
first Communion, and profess before God 
and His people that you “accept Christ as 
your Lord and Saviour” and promise “to 
keep His commandments all the days of 
your life.’ And when you kneel to re- 
ceive your pastor’s “laying on of hands”, 
there will be tears in my eyes and in the 
eyes of those who love you—tears of joy 
that you have taken so sacred a step; 
and as he repeats the meaningful words: 
“The very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly; and I pray God your whole spirit, 
and soul, and body be preserved blameless 
unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
you will know and feel that he counts that 
act one of the greatest blessings that God 
lets him bestow. I will be remembering 
too, how many catechumens my father 
consecrated on Easter Day, and how dear 
each life was to him. Nor is Haster for 
you catechumens only, for we who have 
been Church members for a long time, will 
renew our vows and resolve with you, to 
serve God in finer, better ways than we 
ever have before. 


Teacher: “Johnny, who is the greatest 
prophet the world has ever known?” 
Johnny: “Wilbur Glenn Voliva.” 
Teacher: “Why, he’s the man who claims 
the world is flat.” 
Johnny: “That’s what I mean.” 
—Pathfinder. 
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IF EASTER BE NOT TRUE 


If Easter be not true, 

Then all the lilies low must lie; 

The Flanders poppies fade and die; 

The spring must lose her fairest bloom— 
For Christ were still within the tomb— 
If Easter be not true. 


If Easter be not true, 

Then faith must mount on broken wing, 
Then hope no more immortal spring; 
Then hope must lose her mighty urge; 
Life prove a phantom, death a dirge— 
If Easter be not true, 


If Easter be not true. 

*Twere foolishness the cross to bear; 
He died in vain who suffered there; 
What matter though we laugh or ery? 
Be good or evil, live or die— 

If Easter be not true? 


If Easter be not true— 

But it is true, and Christ is risen! 

And mortal spirit from its prison 

Of sin and death with Him may rise! 
Worthwhile the struggle, sure the prize, 
Since Easter. aye, is true! 


—Henry H. Barstow 


Juntor Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


THE EMPTY CROSS AND THE 
EMPTY TOMB 


Text, Luke 23:52, 53 and 24:2, 3, “This 
man went to Pilate, and asked for the body 
of Jesus. And he took it down, and wrap- 
ped it in a linen cloth, and laid Him in a 
tomb that was hewn in stone, where never 
man had yet lain. * * * And they found 
the stone rolled away from the tomb. And 
they entered in, and found not the body of 
the Lord Jesus.” 


The two symbols which have proclaimed 
the great victory of Jesus over death and 
the grave are the empty cross and the 
empty tomb. When Joseph of Arimathea, 
assisted by Nicodemus and probably by 
John, the beloved disciple, took the body 
of Jesus down from the cross, they left the 
cross standing empty. But from that mo- 
ment it had a new meaning. Down through 
nineteen centuries the cross has come as 
a token of God’s love, a symbol of suffer- 
ing, an emblem of salvation, a badge of 
Christian discipleship, and a sign of vic- 
torious conquest for Christ. 

From being an instrument of torture, a 
symbol of shame and disgrace, and an 
object to be hated and despised, the cross 
has become highly honored. Everything 
that Jesus touched He adorned, and the 
cross is no exception. It is worn by many 
Christians as a sacred emblem, and is giv- 
en the most prominent place in our 
Churches in the centre of the altar. It is 
not an object of worship, but it is held 
sacred because of its association with the 
great sacrifice of Jesus for the salvation 
of His followers. 

Twenty years ago I sat in the great 
Cathedral at Antwerp, in Belgium, and 
gazed for a long time upon the wonderful 
picture of Peter Paul Rubens, the “Descent 
from the Cross,” which is regarded as his 
masterpiece. The longer one looked the 
more impressive it became, and I went 
away with a greater love for the Lord 
and Master who suffered and died for us 
all. 

But is the empty cross, and not the 
crucifix, which is the real symbol of Chris- 
tianity. The empty cross is eloquent in 
its declaration of the great victory which 
Christ had won when He cried out, “It is 
finished.” And that victory stands for all 
time and for eternity. 

But it took the empty tomb to give the 
empty cross its real meaning. If Christ 
had not risen from the tomb, the cross 
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at 1/3 Less! 


than last year’s prices on all text ma- 
terials. This is the one Daily Vacation 
Bible School Course in which all teach- 
ing materials are included in the teach- 
er’s text book. Send at once for 


FREE PROSPECTUS 


containing specimen lessons, samples of 
teaching materials and complete infor- 
mation on how to conduct a successful 
Vacation Bible School. .The Standard 
Publishing Co., 8th and Cutter Sts., 
Dept. RC-42 , Cincinnati, O. 
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MUSIC 
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songs, ete. 
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would have little meaning. The two be- 
long together to give us the assurance of 
the complete victory which He has won 
for us. And it is only by faith in the 
risen and glorified Christ that we make 
that victory our own. 

We are so familiar with the Easter story 
and the Easter spirit, that we can scarcely 
appreciate the feelings with which those 
women went to the tomb of Jesus on 
Easter morning to anoint His body with 
the spices and ointments which they had 
prepared. Their hearts were extremely 
sad as they proceeded toward the tomb, 
and they wept bitter tears of disappoint- 
ment and sorrow. 

As they went along they were saying 
among themselves, “Who shall roll us 
away the stone from the door of the 
tomb?” But when they drew near they 
found the stone rolled away from the 
tomb. And they entered in, and found 
not the body of the Lord Jesus. And it 
came to pass, while they were perplexed 
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about it, behold, two men stood by in daz- 
zling apparel: and as they were affrighted 
and bowed down their faces to the earth, 
the angels said to them, “Why seek ye 
the living among the dead? He is not 
here, but is risen: remember how He spake 
unto you when He was yet in Galilee, say- 
ing that the Son of man must be delivered 
up into the hands of sinful men, and be 
crucified, and the third day rise again.” 
The tomb was indeed empty, but it was 
hard for them to understand its real mean- 
ing. The experience of Mary Magdalene, 
as recorded by St. John, shows that they 
did not think of His resurrection, but be- 
lieved that some one had taken His body 
away. Mary was standing without at the 
tomb weeping: so, as she wept she stooped 
and looked into the tomb. And when she 
saw the angels, they said to her, “Woman, 
why weepest thou?” She said to them, 
“Because they have taken away my Lord, 
and I know not where they have laid Him.” 
Then she turned back, and saw Jesus 
standing, but knew not that it was Jesus. 
Jesus said to her, “Woman, why weepest 
thou? whom seekest thou?” She supposing 
Him to be the gardener, said to Him: “Sir, 
if thou hast borne Him hence, tell me 
where thou hast laid Him, and I will take 
Him away.” Jesus said to her, “Mary.” 
She turned herself, and said to Him in 
Hebrew, “Rabboni”; which is to say, 
“Teacher.” Jesus said to her, “Touch Me 
not; for I am not yet ascended unto the 
Father: but go unto My brethren, and say 
to them, I ascend unto My Father and 
your Father, and My God and your God.” 


The empty tomb puzzled both the dis- 
ciples and the women. “For,” as St. John 
tells us, “as yet they knew not the Scrip- 
ture, that he must rise again from the 
dead.” It seems hard for us to understand 
that His disciples and His other friends 
were so slow in believing in Jesus’ resur- 
rection. But let us not be too severe in 
our judgment of them, for our faith is 
often just as small when confronted by 
something not as wonderful and unusual 
as the resurrection of Jesus. But when 
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once they realized the true meaning of the 
empty tomb, how happy they were in their 
risen Lord! 

While the women were going to make 
known the good news which they had 
received, something happened which fur- 
nishes a dark background to the picture, 
making it stand out in greater grandeur 
and brightness. Some of the guard who 
were watching at the tomb of Jesus came 
into the city and told the chief priests 
“all the things that were come to pass,” 
as St. Matthew puts it. And when the 
chief priests were assembled, and had tak- 
en counsel, they gave much money to the 
soldiers, telling them, “Say ye, ‘His dis- 
ciples came by night, and stole Him away 
while we slept.’ And if this come to the 
governor’s ears, we will persuade him, and 
rid you of care.” So they took the money, 
and did as they were taught. “And,” adds 
St. Matthew, “this saying was spread 
abroad among the Jews, and continueth 
until this day.” 

Some persons do not know when they 
are defeated. The chief priests had to con- 
coct a lie to account for the empty tomb. 
But nineteen centuries of Christian influ- 
ence exerted by the risen Christ is too 
strong an evidence of the fact that He 
came forth from the tomb on Easter morn- 
ing bringing life and immortality to light 
to be overcome by such deception as they 
tried to perpetrate. 


The empty cross and the empty tomb 
bear testimony to the fact that they could 
not hold the Christ, the Son of the living 


THE PASTOR SAYS 


The highest degree of Intellectual- 
ism is found in the endeavor to 
know fully what always will be un- 


known, as for example, “Can any- 
thing happen without something 
making it happen?” 


—Now and Then. 
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God, who said, “I am the resurrection, and 
the life: he that believeth on Me, though 
he die, yet shall he live; and whosoever 
liveth and believeth on Me shall never 
die.” 

May this Eastertide give us a stronger 
conviction of the reality of Jesus’ resur- 
rection and His presence with us day by 
day. Two irreligious young men were dis- 
cussing the resurrection when a deacon of 
the Church came passing by. They said to 
him, “Say, deacon, tell us why you believe 
that Jesus rose again.” The deacon replied, 
“Well, one reason is that I was talking 
with Him for half an hour this very morn- 
ing.” The risen Christ was real to him. 
The empty cross and the empty tomb mean 
a risen Christ; an ever-living and ever- 
present Friend and Savior. 


BEER 
(With apologies to Studdert-Kennedy) 


When Jesus came to Golgotha, they cursed 
Him one and all, 

They taunted Him with “King” and gave 
Him vinegar and gall; 

They mocked Him with their bitter brule; 
parched was his swollen tongue, 

For those were crass and pagan days; 
taunting the God they hung. 


When Jesus came to Washington, they did 
not see Him near; 

They did not mean to honor Him, they only 
wanted beer; 

For men had now grown thirsty, yet they 
would not drink His cup; 

They only just tormented Him, but would 
not with Him sup. 


But Jesus sighed, “Forgive them, for they 
know not what they do,” 

And still they lauded poison brew that 
wrecks men through and through; 

The crowds were gay and did not sympa- 
thize with Him at all— 

And Jesus groaned within and cried for 
vinegar and gall. 


Herman J. Naftzinger. 
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REFORMED CHURCHMEN’S LEAGUE 
Rev. John M. G. Darms, D.D., Secty. 


Immediately AFTER EASTER is a good 
time to organize a chapter of the Reform- 
ed Churchmen’s League. It is then the 
MEN of the Church are dedicated to and 
ready for ACTION. The program of the 
League has in mind training the men of 
the Church for leadership and service. 
Here is an outlet for every talent and 
skill of Christian men. CHRIST is not 
DEAD—that’s the Easter message—and 
“CHRISTIANITY and the CHURCH must 
be kept ALIVE and in ACTION”—that’s 
the Easter challenge to Christian men. 
Give the League a chance to prove its in- 
herent life and strength in a closer fellow- 
ship, deeper thought, spiritual drive and 
more productive Church membership and 
all around loyalty of our Christian men. 
Try the League. Here there is no unem- 
ployment. Every man gets a job. 


The Secretary acknowledges with thanks 
numerous letters of congratulation and good 
will received from chapters of the League. 
Kindly words and a bit of brother love 
hearten one tremendously in performing 
one’s daily tasks. We appreciate the as- 
surances of intercessory prayers and hearty 
co-operation. They warm the heart and 
energize the will to do even more for the 
great cause. 


The work of the League was presented 
to several Churches and groups of men, 
and everywhere we found the men inter- 
ested and alert. Given a chance to learn 
about the League is the minimum of ¢o- 
operation on the part of pastor and consis- 
tory, but its results are ofttimes far be- 
yond our fondest expectations. OUR 
REFORMED MEN SHOULD GET TO- 


GETHER and KNOW EACH OTHER and 
THE WORK OF THE CHURCH BETTER. 
They are just as intelligent, faithful and 
able as those of other Christian commun- 
ions, where the men are rallying by the 
thousands to the call of their leaders in 
support of the work of the Church. 


Dr. Henry I. Stahr has prepared the 
material for the April meetings of the 
Chapter. The general subject is: The 
Work of the Consistory in the Congrega- 
tion. The following captions invite thought 
and discussion: What is the Consistory? 
The office of Elder? Deacon? The Consis- 
toryman himself—The Consistoryman and 
his Congregation—The Consistoryman and 
the Church at large. Reference material is 
suggested. This is a profitable study in 
which EVERY MAN IN THE CHURCH 
SHOULD JOIN, for it will eventuate in a 
more intelligent understanding and appre- 
ciation of the Consistory in the local 
Church and thus challenge every man to 
step in line and follow the authorized 
leaders in the local Church, building the 
CHURCH and the KINGDOM WITH 
THEM. 


We have the promise of chapters to send 
in their photo and will soon be able to 
let the Church see, face to face, some of 
the men who compromise the league. 


One man, belonging to Rev. A. Piscator’s 
Church—St. John’s Reformed—Philadel- 
phia, said the other evening, while recom- 
mending to his fellow-members the organi- 
zation of a chapter of the Reformed 
Churchmen’s League: “The more I think of 
the work of the Church the DEEPER I 
WANT TO GET INTO IT.” Some men, 
who are not interested in Church work at 
all are like the little boys at their first 


swimming adventure; they are AFRAID 
TO GET THEIR FEET WET. But in 
order to swim you must throw YOUR 
WHOLE BODY into the water. Church- 
men should go into the work of the Chureh 
not only ankle-deep, or knee-deep, but up 
to their hearts and over their heads. 


Don’t wait to get a whole lot, a large 
number of men together to start a chap- 
ter. Start with the few willing ones who 
are anxious to get organized and “get go- 
ing.” How many did the Master have to 
cover the whole wide world? It’s not so 
much numbers that count but the heart 
and the spirit and the vision of a few 
choice men, who want to serve the Master’s 
cause better than they ever have done. 


THE STEWARDSHIP OF TIME IN A 
TIME LIKE THIS 


What is a steward? He is one to whom 
management has been entrusted; one who 
actively directs affairs that have been put 
in his charge. Perhaps there never has 
been a period when the entire population 
of a country has been so concerned with 
management of affairs as the twentieth 
century. Efficiency has been the watch- 
word, and every man, woman, and child 
has been spurred on to more active direc- 
tion, more effective superintendence of his 
affairs, his material resources. 

But now, all of a sudden, there seem to 
be no more resources to manage, no more 
material developments to direct: the merry- 
go-round has come to an abrupt stop, and 
the only resource of millions of people at 
present seems to be time. 
become a most unwelcome resource: daily 
there are more unemployed. Why mention 
Stewardship under these circumstances? 
Yet at this very point, the consideration 
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of time, we may well begin our thinking. 
Tell me how you distribute your time, and 
I will tell you what you are. From one 
point of view, all our problems are at bot- 
tom problems of time, of the use of time. 
Ponder that assertion a moment.—What is 
a person’s hobby? It is that to which he 
gives time, much time; generously, gladly, 
almost extravagantly he gives it time. 
What is his bugbear, the bane of his ex- 
istence? It is that to which he denies 
time, begrudges time, gives it unwillingly, 
rebelliously. Often by giving much time 
to a matter, a person transforms a bug- 
bear into a hobby. 

“But,” you object, “a person gives a 
thing time because he loves it, and with- 
holds time from a thing because he hates 
it—‘Tell me what you like, and I will tell 
you what you are,’ is a deeper truth.” 


It is, indeed. But if we put that truth 
into action, what do we get?—The very 
same working statement: What a person 
loves, commands his time; the things that 
are dear to us are the things upon which 
we lavish our time. So it happens that 
the measure of our time is the measure of 
our love, and the distribution of our time 
is the index of the quality of life. And 
that fact leads us to the heart of the prob- 
lem of Stewardship with reference to the 
Church and things spiritual. For Steward- 
ship is not a matter of duty but of love. 


What we love, commands our time: How 
much time do we give to God? Not mere- 
ly a perfunctory “grace” before meals, not 
a habitual repetition of a morning or eve- 
ning prayer, which is a survival from 
early childhood days, and not a dizzy 
round of Church appointments and meet- 
ings and “doings”: but time for acquaint- 
anceship and friendship—time in which we 
try to think His thoughts and learn to 
speak with Him. How many of us are 
really on speaking terms with God?—If the 
love of man for God is deep enough and 
pure and strong enough, these questions 
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will take care of themselves: stewardship 
of time will be no problem. There will be 
time to recognize the worth-ship of God— 
time to worship—and there will likewise 
be time for all the tasks of the Kingdom 
for which a person is fitted, time gener- 
ously, gladly, almost extravagantly given. 
Love prompts stewardship of time. 

When once this friendship with God is 
fostered, every phase of life will bear the 
impress of this relationship. From stew- 
ardship of time follows stewardship of 
talents, of work, of energies expended; and 
likewise there follows stewardship of 
health, of social values, and of all ma- 
terial resources. Indeed even material re- 
sources will follow, for the promise still 
holds: “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God, 
and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” 

Stewardship, efficient, trustworthy man- 
agement, is our goal. It appeals to our 
intelligence and to our sense of duty. But 
we shall never have Stewardship unless we 
have the motive power of Love. In the 
last analysis there is but one command- 
ment: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, with all thy soul, with 
all thy might and with all thy mind; and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” If we have not 
practiced Stewardship; it is because we 
have not love—and are but tinkling cym- 
bals. 

The point at which to cultivate love and 
begin our practice of Stewardship is in 
the use of that resource which has sudden- 
ly become so abundant in our country, in 
the use of time. If every nominal Chris- 
tian should at once recognize his trust and 
exercise his stewardship over this great 
resource, the whole wide world would soon 
be compelled to acknowledge that the 


promise is still valid: “Try Me now and. 


see if I will not pour you out a blessing.” 


Laura A. Meier. 
College of Emporia, 
Emporia, Kansas. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


First Sunday after Easter, 
April 23, 1933 

Jesus Rebukes Self-Seeking 
Mark 9:33-43 

Golden Text: Love worketh no ill to his 
neighbor: love therefore is the fulfillment 
of the law (Romans 13:10). 

Lesson Outline: 1. Self-Seeking. 2. 
Self-Sacrifice. 

Last week we dropped the assigned les- 
son of the series we are studying in order 
to consider the Resurrection of Christ. 
The lesson omitted was, “Jesus Transfig- 
ured,” which forms a prelude and prepara- 
tion for our present lesson. “Jesus Rebukes 
Self-Seeking.” Peter was thrilled by the 
vision and voice of that mountain-top ex- 
perience. “Rabbi,” he said, “it is good 
for us to be here.” 

And Peter was right. Not merely is it 
good for men to have such an experience 
of Christ as Peter’s, in which they hear 
a divine voice saying, “This is My beloved 
Son: hear ye Him,” but it is indispensable 
for true discipleship. Men must share that 
experience of seeing Christ transfigured, if 
they would fathom His meaning. 

But Peter continued, “Let us make three 
tabernacles; one for Thee, one for Moses, 
and one for Elijah (Mark 9:5). He want- 
ed to abide forever in that mountain-top. 
He wanted to enjoy forever the mystic rap- 
ture that filled and thrilled him. And 
there he was wrong. For vision and rap- 
ture are, indeed, a part of religion, but 


not the whole of it. They may come first, 
but they must lead to great venture, to a 
life that is Christlike in its unselfish love. 

Thus, the Transfiguration marked a new 
chapter in the training of the Twelve. It 
gave them a deeper sense of Jesus’ mes- 
sianie vocation, a truer conception of the 
meaning of His redemptive ministry. They 
were confused by the suffering of Jesus, 
and utterly perplexed by His impending 
death. In their Jewish idea and expecta- 
tion of the Messiah, there was no room at 
all for such indignities and humiliation. 
But in that mountain-top experience they 
had heard a heavenly voice acclaiming the 
Master they loved and followed as God’s 
beloved Son. Gradually their dim eyes 
were being opened. They were beginning 
to see that, somehow, the cross was inti- 
mately connected with the real glory of 
the Messiah, and with the strength of His 
reign. 

But their training was not yet com- 
plete. That appears strikingly in our pres- 
ent lesson. In Mark’s narrative it follows 
immediately after the Transfiguration and 
its sequel. There we find these self-same 
disciples reasoning one with another on 
their way to Capernaum. And the subject 
of their dispute was greatness. Who of 
their number, they argued, was the great- 
est? Who would have the greatest honor 
and the highest position in that coming 
Kingdom of the Messiah? It is not at all 
unlikely that the dispute was provoked by 
the three who had so intimately shared 
with Jesus the mystic blessedness of the 
mountain-top experience. Their intimacy 
with the Master, they may have felt, meant 
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preferment and prerogatives in His King- 
dom. 


Then Jesus proceeded to show His fol- 
lowers the only path that leads to great- 
ness in His Kingdom. He rebuked their 
self-seeking, and He laid down the law of 
self-sacrifice. That is the supreme law in 
the messianic Kingdom. Simply and clear- 
ly the Master stated that great principle, 
“Tf any man would be first, he shall be 
last of all, and servant of all.” Then He 
further enforced it by an acted parable. 
He set a little child in the midst of them, 
the symbol of utter helplessness, saying, 
“Whosoever shall receive one of such lit- 
tle children in My name, receiveth Me.” 


I. Self-Seeking. The dispute of the dis- 
ciples on the road to Capernaum is as old 
as our race. Men and nations have sought 
greatness, each desiring to be greater than 
the other. But they have sought it by 
wrong means, and for wrong ends. The 
means that men have used to achieve great- 
ness is power, and their aim has been self- 
aggrandizement. 


Nothing is quite so obvious as the fact 
that, explain it as you will, power is very 
unequally distributed among men; power 
of every kind, physical and material, men- 
tal and moral, financial and social. There 
are the weak and the strong, the foolish 
and the wise, the bad and the good, the 
poor and the rich. And what is true of 
individuals, is equally true of nations. 
Some are powerful, and others are power- 
less. It is true, doubtless, that in the 
sight of God all men are equal, but that 
is not at all true in the sight of men. 
Here on earth, in our present state of 
civilization, men and nations are tremend- 
ously unequal in their possession of power. 
One of the most important questions, there- 
fore, that we can ask is, How do men use 
their power? 


From time immemorial, they have used 
it selfishly. They have used it to make 
themselves great, at the expense of their 
neighbors. The strong have conquered and 
subdued the weak. The rich have ex- 
ploited the poor. Masters have enslaved 
their servants. Rulers have lorded it over 
their subjects. Power for self-aggrandize- 
ment—that has been the way of the world. 
Our best minds have approved it, and our 
laws have sanctioned it. Thus the great 
kingdoms of the world have been built up 
on the foundations that were laid by the 
use of military power. In similar ways, 
men amass vast fortunes and bosses build 
up their political machines. ~ 


The reason for this universal practice is 
man’s innate selfishness, and the result of 
it has been disastrous. By nature, man is 
a selfish creature, ever seeking his own. 
He forgets his dependence upon God, the 
giver of all things. And he ignores his 
relation to his fellowmen, their mutual 
interdependence. Divine rights and human 
obligations are ruthlessly disregarded when 
men follow what, blindly, they call the 
primal law of nature, viz., the instinct of 
self-preservation. That may be the first 
law of animal nature, but not of human 
nature. Self-realization, not self-preserva- 
tion, more nearly expresses the duty and 
destiny of man. 


That becomes obvious when we consider 
the disastrous consequences of mankind’s 
self-seeking, past and present. All the wars 
of history may be traced to it. They have 
been caused by tribal and national rivalry 
and jealousy for land, colonies, commerce, 
and gold. And all our hostile classes and 
groups bear testimony to the suicidal folly 
of self-seeking. Surely, there must be 
something radically wrong, quite apart 
from religion, with a way of living that 
leads directy to chaos. That insight, I 
believe, is one of the goodly by-products 
of this worldwide depression. The very 
logic of current events makes us realize 
that self-preservation is self-destruction. 
The common people, at least, demand the 
repudiation of policies and practices that 
have led mankind into ruin, both in the 
political and economic spheres of life. It is 
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reassuring to note their universal condem- 
nation of Hitler’s medieval madness, who 
seeks to restore the greatness of Germany 
by the persecution of the Jews. 

Even religion has not escaped the taint 
of self-seeking. Men have found it easier 
to love God with all their heart, than to 
love their neighbors as themselves. They 
have been content to claim the promises 
and privileges of heaven for themselves 
without much concern for the rest of man- 
“Rugged individualism” is not con- 
fined to nationalism and capitalism. It 
also haunts religion and theology. That 
was the spiritual ailment of the Jewish 
disciples of Jesus, when they disputed one 
with another who was the greatest. And, 
later, John expressed the same spirit when 
he told the Master that His name was be- 
ing used by some alien exorcist, who did 
not belong to the apostolic company (vs. 
38-41). Evidently, John regarded that mat- 
ter as a privilege reserved for a few elect 
persons. But Jesus thought of it, not as 
a prize to be jealously guarded and with- 
held from others, but as a privilege and 
good to be shared by all who would ac- 
cept it. 

II. Self-Sacrifice. Jesus had overheard 
the unbrotherly dispute of His companions. 
He realized that even the best of them 
were still very far from comprehending His 
true glory, who had come, not to be serv- 
ed, but to serve, and give His life as a 
ransom for many. He proceeded, therefore, 
to teach them a much-needed lesson. Call- 
ing the Twelve, He said unto them, “If any 
man would be first, he shall be last of all, 
and servant of all.” 

That is the supreme law of the Kingdom 
of God. If self-preservation is the first 
instinct of nature, then self-sacrifice is 
the first demand of God. Nor are the two 
contradictory. Man ean only preserve him- 
self by sacrificing himself. It is a strife 
and conflict between two selves that is 
involved, man’s lower and higher self. His 
lower self is ruled by his physical instincts 
and appetites, and by his material desires 
and ambitions. To follow its dictates blind- 
ly leads to destruction. He that seeketh 
his life, shall lose it. There is in all men 
the nucleus or germ of a higher and better 
self. God has endowed us with a capacity 
to conquer our selfish instincts and appe- 
tites. To bring them under the constraint 
of love, which “worketh no ill to his neigh- 
bor: love therefore is the fulfillment of 
the law.” To. follow the dictate of that 
love means that man preserves himself by 
realizing his true self. He that thus loses 
his life, will truly find it. 

There is no other road than this to true 
greatness, and none other to strength and 
stability. There can be none other, for 
this is the way decreed by God, and pro- 
claimed by Christ. It is wrought into the 
very nature of things, and it is being 
wrought out in the broad arena of human 
history and in the narrow scope of indi- 
vidual lives. The old road of self-seeking 
may make nations and business “big”, but 
it cannot make them great. It may make 
them powerful, but it cannot make them 
strong and stable. They are bound to 
fall in a world whose supreme law is the 
commandment that we should love one an- 
other. The bigger they are, the greater 
their fall, as may be gathered from the 
ruins that lie all about us. 

In order to impress this great law of the 
Kingdom deeply upon the hearts of His 
disciples, the Master portrayed it dramatic- 
ally. He took a little child in His arms 
and said, “Whosoever shall receive one 
of such little children in My name, re- 
ceiveth Me: and whosoever receiveth Me, 
receiveth not Me, but Him that sent Me.” 

That acted parable, and the Master’s 
further words (vs. 41-43) require no com- 
mentary. Receiving and serving a little 
child is the utter abandonment of self- 
seeking, for a child has nothing that it 
can give in return, save its love. It has 
neither strength, nor wisdom, nor riches, 
and it requires constant care and atten- 


kind. 
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tion. And those who live and labor in the 
spirit of that parable, do it truly “in My 
Name,” i. e., in the spirit of Jesus Christ 
himself. There is no other name on earth 
in which it can be done. It is Jesus Christ 
who has shown us that way by walking in 
it, even unto the cross. 

Let us follow Him. Let us order our 
life, in all its reaches and spheres, in the 
Master’s spirit, seeking greatness, not by 
self-seeking, but by forgetting self and by 
promoting the highest welfare of our fel- 
lowmen. That is the only way that leads 
to greatness and happiness. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


April 23: Problems About Prayer 
Matt. 6:5-13; Mark 11:20-26 
Prayer has been called “the Christian’s 
vital breath.” It undoubtedly is one of 
the essential factors in the life of the 
Christian. Without it one’s spiritual na- 
ture cannot be kept aglow. The Bible, 
especially the New Testament, has a great 
deal to say about prayer. Jesus Himself 
not only taught His disciples to pray, but 
He gave them an example of a Man of 
prayer. He prayed whole nights and never 
made a great decision in life without pray- 
er. He died upon the Cross with prayer 
upon His lips. The Christian Church had 
its start in a prayer meeting. It went 
forward on its knees. The deacons were 
appointed in order that the Apostles might 
give themselves to prayer. The Apostles 
prayed that the Samaritans might receive 
the Spirit. Paul was to be recognized by 
Ananias by the fact that Paul was engag- 
ed in prayer. Saul and Barnabas were set 
apart by prayer. Earnest prayer was made 
for Peter. The Epistles of Paul are full 
of prayers which he offered for the 
Churches to which he wrote. Through all 
the centuries Christian men and women 
have engaged in prayer, both public and 
private. There is no religious service any- 
where in all the world where prayer is not 

made. 

A practice which is so universal and so 
deeply engrained in human nature cannot 
be so easily disposed of and cannot be re- 
garded as a superstition or as something 
impractical. Some folks may at times be 
deceived, but when a thing is so general 
and of such long standing it must be some- 
thing real or else it would have passed 
out of practice long ere this. It is, there- 
fore useless to ask all sorts of questions 
about the value or the efficacy of prayer. 
The experience of the Saints of all ages 
is sufficient argument to substantiate the 
value of prayer. 

But there are certain problems which 
may arise. Most of these problems arise 
from a misconception of what prayer real- 
ly is. One of these is the question: Does 
God really answer prayer? Those who ask 
this question think of prayer principally 
as petitioning God, as asking Him for 
something for themselves. We have be- 
littled the meaning of prayer when we 
regard it merely as storming the throne of 
God for the gratification of our own lim- 
ited desires and wishes. If we think of 
prayer as asking for something for our- 
selves then God does not always answer 
the prayer. Why should we be so much 
concerned about the answer to prayer? 
Prayer is not the outstretched hand, the 
open palm, but the offered heart to God. 
Prayer is communion and fellowship with 
God. It means the integrating of our lives 
with God. It means the exposure of our 
souls to God. It is the means whereby we 
keep alive our consciousness of God. The 
world is so much with us. We are living 
in a maze of material things. A thousand 
voices pound and pelt our ears and we are 
in danger of losing our awareness of God. 
Prayer serves to keep us in touch with 
God. It lifts us out of the worldly atmos- 
phere and brings us into accord with heav- 
enly realities. In this way the soul re- 
gains and retains its strength. 
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Paul speaks of “being rooted and ground- 
ed in the truth.” This figure of speech 
refers to the plant sending out its roots 
and rootlets into hidden soil to absorb 
nourishment, so by prayer the soul seeks 


to make new attachments with unseen 
Reality and from thence absorb fresh 
strength to grow and to bear fruit. Pray- 


er means orientating one’s soul to the re- 
ality of God. It is aspiration and adora- 
tion as well as attachment to God. 

What a caricature, therefore, many of 
our prayers are! How selfish and senseless 
many of them are! We are so prone to 
use stock phrases, pious platitudes and 
empty expressions. The spirit has fled 
while the form may linger. Prayer should 
be a delight, an inspiration, a tonic for the 
soul, but it is by no means easy work. It 
means attention, concentration. It means 
the pouring out of one’s innermost soul to 
God. It is for this reason that Jesus says: 
“When thou prayest enter into thy closet 
and shut thy door.’ We must not allow 
the distractions of the world to draw our 
minds away from God in prayer. 

There is another problem that often pre- 
sents itself. In the rush of our modern 
life we seem to have so little time to 
devote to prayer. A thousand duties seem 
to call us, and we have no time for the 
morning watch and at night we are so 
tired that we have no inclination for pray- 
er with earnestness and unction. But here 
we are making a great mistake. We sim- 
ply must “take time to be holy,” to pray. 
The great saints always found time for 
prayer. We need not make long prayers. 
A few words, a thought, a moment of con- 
scious fellowship with God may suffice. All 
that is necessary is to expose the soul to 
God’s gracious presence and power. God 
will do the rest. 

Again, there are those who say that 
they do not know how to pray. The best 
way to learn to pray is simply to pray. 
We do not learn to pray by reading books 
on prayer, but by praying. Much has been 
written about prayer, its philosophy, its 
psychology, its efficacy. There has been 
much speculation about the theory of pray- 
er; while all this may be interesting, it is 
far more important to pray. Commit to 
memory “the Lord’s Prayer,” and use that 
as your prayer. Begin on a very simple 
scale. But just form the habit of prayer 
and after a while it will become less diffi- 
cult for you. Young people who have 
learned to pray will find it much easier to 
go through the temptations of life. And 
if a person has learned to pray in child- 
hood, there comes a time when he will 
again pray later on in life. “Never give 
up praying.” Let none of the problems 
about prayer deter you from praying. Pray 
yourself through these problems. Do not 
raise questions that would keep you from 


praying. 


“Ask and ye shall receive, 
Seek, and ye shall find, 
Knock and it shall be opened unto you.” 


“The effectual fervent prayer of the 
righteous man availeth much.” 


“He prayeth best who loveth best, 
All things, both great and small, 
For the dear Lord it is 
Who made and loveth all.” 


“GIRARD” ON WILLIAM THE SILENT 


Dutchmen all over America will this 
month have a memorial jubilee. They 
will celebrate the 400th anniversary of 
Netherlands’ independence and the begin- 
ning of the Dutch nation which you know 
today. They mark the date as definitely 
as Americans do July 4, 1776. 

And the,;Dutch honor the great and 
noble William of Orange pretty much in 
the role of Father of His Country as we 
revere George Washington. They called 
Prince William the “Silent,” yet the na- 
tion he founded out of sheer genius has 
made plenty of noise during recent een- 
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turies. At least three foremost Ameri- 
can States owe a tremendous debt to the 
Dutch—Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
New York most of all. 

Many able historians say the United 
States got from Holland, rather than from 
England, inspiration for our most liberal 
laws. It is certain that Penn, whose 
mother was Dutch and a fine Dutch 
scholar himself, borrowed big ideas in the 
Netherlands for his earliest edicts in Penn- 
sylvania. It is now 310 years since the 
Dutch came up the Delaware and planted 
Fort Nassau in the perlieus of old Glouces- 
ter. It is a fact that, even before any 
Dutchman poked his boat up the Hidden 
Stream you call the Schuylkill, other 
Dutchmen had trekked across Northern 
New Jersey into what are now Pike and 
Wayne Counties. Apple trees in little 
orchards in the forest more than 50 years 
old were found there by the earliest sur- 
veyors sent thither by Penn. 

Down to the Revolution all Northern 
New Jersey was Dutch as Amsterdam. 
Dr. W. H. S. Demarest, long president of 
that stout old Dutch college, Rutgers, says 
that Washington spent about half his time 
during the Revolutionary War in New Jer- 
sey. The Dutch were his friends, while the 
Army used many a Dutch farm along the 
fertile river valleys for camping grounds. 
Originally Rutgers was called Queen’s 
College, but after American independence 
that name didn’t sound so good. A Dutch- 
man, General De Witt, was the first person 
to whom Washington confided his mo- 
mentous plan to march his Army south- 
ward to bottle up Cornwallis at York- 
town. 

Many names of eminence in American 
affairs are Dutch. David Rittenhouse was 
Dutch as Edam cheese. So is Pennypacker. 
And when the name is split up as it was 
originally anybody can recognize Van Der 
Bilt as a product of the Netherlands. No 
more so, however, than was Van Dyke and 
a host of other “Vans.” 


Enterprising as they were as explorers 


and adventurers, the Dutch never fought 
very hard to hold what they found in 
America. Their claims in Jersey and along 
the Delaware were yielded without much 
fight. But their splendid work in the 
Dutch East Indies proves what excellent 
colonizers they could be. Many of the old 
Dutch names in Pennsylvania were so 
badly twisted by English land agents that 
it is difficult to classify them. But, as 
Isaac R. Pennypacker says, when such a 
misspelled name appeared on a deed the 
owner of the name was obliged to continue 
the eror or lose his title. I mentioned re- 
cently how that good old name, smacking 
of Rotterdam and schnapps, Couenhouen, 
later by easy stages became Covenhoven, 
Crownover and finally Conover. 


You know, of course, that the first white 
men at Philadelphia were Dutch, although 
the Swedes left here the earliest perma- 
nent settlement. Even so, the Dutch had 
built on the Schuylkill a fort, but the 
Indians hereabouts were so tame no ecan- 
non were needed to subdue them. The 
Dutch dropped their “kills’—your word 
stream—all over the map. So it is tautol- 
ogy when you write Schuylkill River, since 
the “kill” hitched to the “Schuyl” itself 
means river or stream. I heard the learned 
Duteh Minister to the United States, Dr. 
J. H. Van Roijen, say that the work of 
William of Orange in consolidating the 
Netherlands four centuries ago was a 
greater triumph over Spain than the later 
destruction of the Armada by the British 
fleet, powerfully aided as it was by a 
storm. But it is curious that the real 
Duteh of this State were not styled the 
Pennsylvania Dutch. That distinction 
went to the Germans. I suppose that 
originally both Dutch and German were 
included, yet tens of thousands of Penn- 
sylvanians have been labeled Pennsylvania 
Dutch who were no more Dutch than is 
an Irishman from Limerick. Now the sec- 
ond Duteh-American is President of the 
United States. 


Girard, in Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs approved Mar. 28, by a vote of 15 to 
6, the McReynolds joint resolution vesting 
power in President Roosevelt to declare an 
embargo on the shipment of arms and mu- 
nitions of war to foreign countries when 
‘in any part of the world conditions exist 
such that the shipment of arms and muni- 
tions of war from countries which produce 
these commodities may promote or encour- 
age the employment of force in the course 
of a dispute or conflict between nations.” 

American Consuls abroad were notified 
by the State Department Mar. 28 that in- 
voices may be issued for shipments of beer 
to the United States which do not arrive 
prior to Apr. 7, the effective date of the 
beer law. 

The Senate passed the administration’s 
reforestation bill Mar. 28. It is counted 
upon to put at least 250,000 idle men to 
work. 

President Roosevelt issued an executive 
order providing for a reduction of 15 per 
cent in the salaries of civilian officers and 
employees of the government from April 1 
to June 30. 

The Copeland bill to remove restrictions 
on liquor prescriptions has been approved 
by the Senate. 

For the first time in Spain, women will 
be allowed to vote Apr. 23 in municipal 
elections. Plans have been completed to 
hold municipal elections everywhere to fill 
all posts. 

The ruins of a sixth-century synagogue 
has been discovered on Mount Carmel by 


the Palestine Government’s Department of 
Antiquities, according to a government an- 
nouncement. 

Peru has laid before the World Court a 
charge that Colombia has failed to observe 
the Salomon Lozano treaty. The note was 
sent to the court by Francisco Garcia 
Calderon, Peruvian delegate to the League 
of Nations. 

The $500,000,000 unemployment relief 
bill, incorporating the second phase of the 
administration’s relief program and setting 
a precedent in authorizing direct Federal 
grants to States, was passed Mar. 30 by a 
vote of 55 to 17. 

Many persons were injured in the razing 
of homes in Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas 
Mar. 30 by a tornado. 48 were killed and 
the property damage was great. 

J. Rogers Mathieu, who led an automo- 
bile party in an 8,000-mile cireuit of 
French Sahara, died suddenly at Marseil- 
les, Frances, Mar. 30, while attending a 
reception given in his honor. 

Heads of the nation’s railroad system 
and labor leaders were summoned to the 
White House Apr. 1 to talk over emer- 
gency legislation providing for a federal 
co-ordinator to bring the carriers out of 
their troubles. 

Major R. Y. Stuart will be in charge of 
the unemployed army of 250,000 men which 
President Roosevelt soon expects to put to 
work in the national forests. Work camps 
are to be established in many localities 
throughout the country. 

Wielding a golden hammer, Pope Pius 


broke down the Holy Door of St. Peter’s 
Apr. 1 and inaugurated the Holy Year 
in commemoration of the 1900th anniver- 
sary of the passion, death and resurrection 
of Christ. 

For the 3rd successive week the report 
of the Federal Reserve System, published 
Mar. 31, made a distinctly favorable show- 
ing. Gold reserves increased during the 
week by $44,000,000, bringing the total 
gain since Mar. 8 to $553,000,000. 

Major A. V. Dalrymple, of California, 
was appointed Mar. 31 by Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings to succeed Colonel Amos 
W. W. Woodcock as Director of the Bureau 
of Prohibition. 

Unemployed in 29 countries increased 
975,000 in a year, according to figures of 
the International Labor Office issued 
Mar. 31. 

The Louis K. Liggett Company, which 
operates a chain of 450 retail drug stores 
in 35 States, filed a petition in bankruptcy 
Mar. 31. 

President Roosevelt designated May 1 
as Child Health Day in a proclamation 
Mar. 31 in which he urged all agencies, 
private and public, to consider the needs 
of children in their communities. 

Eleven musicians of world fame, headed 
by Arturo Toscannini, cabled to Chancel- 
lor Hitler of Germany .Apr. 1 in protest 
against the persecution of their colleagues 
in that country for political or religious 
reasons. 

The National Socialists’ one-day boycott 
of the Jews was observed throughout Ger- 
many Apr 1 with little violence. Resump- 
tion of boycott is unlikely. 

Cuts affecting almost all of the 1,400,000 
pensioners on government rolls and esti- 
mated by the Veterans’ Bureau to save 
at least $400,000,000 a year will be put 
into effect July 1 under an executive order 
signed Apr. 1 by President Roosevelt. 

Captain Joel T. Boone, who has served 
as medical adviser to 3 Presidents—Hard- 
ing, Coolidge and Hoover, becomes July 1 
chief medical officer on the Relief naval 
hospital ship with the fleet in the Pacific. 

Although urging a maximum 40-hour 
week for every employed person during the 
present emergency, a special committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States coupled the recommendation with 
a warning against establishing temporary 
expedients which might become permanent. 

A gigantic flotation of government bonds 
to refinance the mortgage indebtedness of 
the farmers was proposed by President 
Roosevelt in a special message which he 
transmitted to Congress Apr. 3. ~The bonds 
will carry an interest rate of 4 per cent, 
and between $2,000,000,000 and $3,000,000,- 
000 will be required, it is estimated. 

Six thousand persons gathered in Radio 
City Music Hall, New York City, Apr. 2— 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews—and unit- 
ed in a ceremony of rededication to old 
spiritual ideals. 


For the 2nd month in succession there 
has been a big decrease in the number of 
Britain’s unemployed, which from nearly 
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This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
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Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
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Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 
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3,000,000 at the end of 1932 has declined 
to 2,776,183. The Minister of Labor esti- 
mates that 103,000 more persons found jobs 
last month, the total reduction for the last 
two months being 126,880. 

Mount Everest, the world’s loftiest peak, 
has been conquered by 4 Britons of the 
Houston Expedition who flew over it Apr. 
3. This peak reaches 29,000 feet into the 
skies and had hitherto resisted every as- 
sault by man. 

Panama Canal traffic in March was low- 
er than in February, but averaged more 
than $2,000 a day better than in March, 
1932. 

Claude G. Bowers, editorial writer and 
author of political books, has been appoint- 
ed Ambassador to Spain by President 
Roosevelt. 

Sumner Welles, of Maryland, has been 
appointed Assistant Secretary of State by 
Mr. Roosevelt. 


Trapped in a violent storm off the Jersey 
coast, the giant naval dirigible Akron 
crashed into the sea with 76 officers and 
men Apr. 4. One died after rescue. Only 
3 survived. The Akron carried as one of 
its guest officers Rear Admiral William A. 
Moffett, chief of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Aeronautics, who is among the missing. 

The Navy’s semi-rigid dirigible J-3, sent 
from Lakehurst, N. J., to search for sur- 
vivors of the Akron disaster, crashed into 
the sea about 1,000 feet off shore at Beach 
Haven, N. J., in the afternoon of Apr. 4. 
Two of the crew of 6 perished. 
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“NOT MY WILL, BUT THINE BE 
DONE, O GOD,” WE PRAY. 


A Resume of Interest and Multiplicity— 
Three separate congresses for Lancaster 
Classis Young People were enacted on 
Mar. 19 and 26. The growing efficiency 
and spiritual attitude of these groups 
gladdened the hearts of counselors and co- 
laborers. This Classis boasts of 2 boys’ 
guilds and 2 boys’ and girls’ guilds beside 
the many other guilds. It was these folks 
that captured the banner at Eastern 
Synod. Mrs. Kelly, Gen. Sec. of G. M. G. 
in this Classis, reports that early in March 
a second guild (ages 18 to 25) was or- 
ganized in Fourth Church, Harrisburg, 
Rev. A. M. Billman, pastor. It was a very 
rainy day; 52 registered. A former mis- 
sionary to India was the speaker; the 
Y. P. Missionary Federation in the city 
rendered the music. Mrs. Kipplinger is the 
counselor. 

At the close of the congress held in 
Reamstown for the rural section of lower 
Laneaster County a new guild of boys 
and girls was organized with 10 charter 
members. Like Wm. Penn’s Charter Oak, 
may the influence of this first missionary 
society in Reamstown spread its influence 
like branches and bear fruit fostering 
other societies. Mrs. Rhoades is the coun- 
selor and Mrs. MeMillen the assistant. 
Rey. Mr. Brendle is the pastor. 

In the Laneaster city congress Mrs. 
Schaffner, former missionary to Japan, 
and Rey. Mr. Smith, missionary on fur- 
lough, brought valuable information and 
facts to more than 100 people. Mrs 
Schaffner said: “There is no fellowship 
with one’s self. Coming into fellowship 
with Christ, we experience an overpower- 
ing impulse to share with others.” Rev. 
Mr. Smith said: “The change from Shin- 
toism to Christianity marks one of the 
vital changes of the Japanese. Notwith- 
standing Japan’s military program, the 
adjustment of her young people is a pro- 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders, 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 
15 colleges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 
four colleges last year. Fine school home, 
thorough work and pe supervision, 
Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogtin 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 


An accredited college for men and women, lo- 
cated in the healthful Piedmont region of North 
Carolina. Courses lead to the A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees. Special emphasis on preparation for the 
professions, business life, home economics, and 
music. Graduates now enrolled in leading eastern 
professional and graduate schools. 

Outstanding Features: 
High scholarship Wholesome campus life 
Minimum charges 
Well-developed program of indoor and outdoor sports 
Summer Sessions: 
June 7 to July 15; July 18 to August 26 
For catalog and registration blanks, address the President, 


HOWARD R. OMWAKE, Ped. D., Litt. D. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 
Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 
scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. 
During the College year 1930-31 Heidelberg had 
six debates with other colleges and won four 
them; one hundred and thirty debates in twenty- 


four years—ninety-three victories and thirty-seven 
defeats. 


For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


found problem.” 
posed the choir. 

Mrs. Johnson, counselor in St. Paul’s 
Church, greatly assisted in making the 
congresses a success. 

A Real Splendid Record from boys and 
girls in the capital city of Pennsylvania 
(Harrisburg), the city wherein some of 
us occasionally feel that some of our poli- 
ticians working night instead of day, and 
frequently causing us to doubt a 100% 
thrift and economy policy and a Chris- 
tian heritage for our posterity, is to be 
commended. Just read what the future 
leaders of Second Church, Rev. S. CG. 
Hoover, pastor, have done. "A buzz of ex- 
citement and merry shouts rang through 
Zwingli Hall on the last Saturday in Sep- — 


Several city guilds com- 
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tember. About 45 children ,gathered to 
begin the new year of Mission Band work. 
This session was in the form of a get ac- 
quainted party. October found the boys 
and girls hard and happily at work. They 
adopted the Synodical standard of 10 
points as their goal. With God’s help and 
true endeavor they knew they could reach 
it. Saturday afternoons from 1.30 to 3 
o’clock after the party, found the room 
like a large bee hive. They worked, studied 
and planned together to become friendly 
with the children of our Father’s World 
Family. The devotional period of the 
sessions has been given major importance. 
After discussing prayer and its place in 
the Christian’s life, the members decided 
to pray original sentence prayers and have 
kept their resolution, The Scripture has 
been read by one or more of the members 
illustrated by pictures or conversation. 
“Songs of other children” and their own 
favorite songs are sung. When the chil- 
dren worship God in their offering, which 
is received in the front of the room in 
prayerful attitude, they sing their own 
“Thank You” song. The business period 
is conducted by officers elected every 6 
weeks by the children, and closes with a 
story and lesson discussion by the M. B. 
leader. Solos, poetry, pictures or stories 
by the members or a visitor gives variety 
to the program. During the handwork 
period the members make gifts of love 
for others, panels and maps to be used in 
connection with the study course. Boys 
engage in woodwork, ete., and girls sew, 
draw, cut and color. Some of the projects 
this winter were a box of toys sent to the 
Winnebago Indians, picture books made 
by very small children for local hospitals, 
picture cards containing favorite Scripture 
verses made by older members for the 
Japanese; and the Port Folio on World 
Friendship for China is creating much in- 
terest and enthusiasm. 

40 of the band participated in the 
Federation of Churches program in the 
Chureh of God; 27 attended the World 
Day of Prayer service in the Presbyterian 
Church. In union with the W. M. S. they 
held a T. O. program and played “Coins 
in Action.” The Indian study course was 
climaxed with a play by the band en- 
titled “Young Indians” when a silver of- 
fering swelled the treasury. Results: The 
goal of 10 points was reached; the offer- 
ings paid the budget for the membership 
of 40; there were 90 different children 
attended and came in touch with M. B. 
tactics; last but not least the quota was 
paid to the Lancaster Missionary Home 
and a fine T. O. was reaped. 

Leaders and members of the M. B. 
push ever onward in days of triumph and 
despair! Yours will be joy in His ser- 
vice, Christian ideals of citizenship and a 
erown of glory in the end. 

Spiritual Fellowship Congreses—I. A 
fine spirit of unity and Christian fellow- 
ship prevailed in the Schuylkill Classis 
congress held in Pottsville, Pa. Societies 
in Frackville, Mahanoy City, Schuylkill 
Haven, Cressona and Pottsville and a choir 
from Tamaqua were represented on the 
program. 

Il. In Buffalo, N. Y., the congress was 
held in St. Paul’s Church. A massed choir 
very delightfully augmented the program. 


THE BEACON BIBLE CLASS 


Heidelberg Reformed Church, Philadelphia 
Dr. W. Sherman Kerschner, Pastor 
The Beacon Bible Class of Heidelberg 

Reformed Church, Broad St. and Grange 

Ave., Philadelphia, was organized in the 

spring of 1929. Two classes of the 

Chureh School, a Men’s Class taught by 

the pastor, Rev. Paul W. Yoh, and a Young 

Men’s Bible Class taught by Ralph E. 

Brunhouse, united at the request of the 

superintendent, Bert H. Fry. With the 

assistance of two of the active members 
of the Philadelphia Federation, John 

Brown and John Young, together with 

the consistory of the Church, a meeting 
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was called, officers were elected, and a 
constitution adopted. 

Ira J. Stump was elected the first presi- 
dent, and under his efficient leadership 
the class prospered greatly. During the 
spring and summer, teachers were supplied 
from among the many friends of the class 
by Ralph E. Brunhouse. In the Fall of 
1929, Bethany Reformed Chureh united 
with Heidelberg, and the pastor of that 


'Chureh, Rey. A. Y. Holter, was elected as 


pastor of the merged congregations. Beth- 
any had a strong organized Men’s Bible 
Class with Dr. Frank J. Gibbons as presi- 
dent, and Mr. Holter as teacher. Dr. 
Gibbons was elected president of the 
merged classes to succeed Mr. Stump, and 
Mr. Holter served as teacher until early 
in 1931. 

About that time, the Rev. John W. 
Wood, a former Baptist pastor and a 
graduate of the Moody Bible Institute in 
Chicago, joined the Church and took an 
active interest in its life and work. He 
was a man of the Bible, of strong per- 
sonality, very sympathetic and ever ready 
to lend a helping hand. He was unani- 
mously elected teacher of the class, and 
under the inspiration of his life and teach- 
ing the class steadily grew in numbers, 
activities and helpfulness. Unfortunately 
for the class, he was taken sick in Janu- 
ary of this year, and after a brief illness 
passed on to meet his Heavenly Father. 
His memory stands out as a true guiding 
star under whose light the men of the 
class are carrying on towards larger and 
greater goals. During the interim, a num- 
ber of the outstanding religious leaders of 
the city have served as guest teachers, 
and the Devotional Committee, under the 
able leadership of Albert Berger, Jr., has 
done most commendable work in provid- 
ing special features to make the sessions 
most attractive. The present president is 
John D. Pharaoh, 2nd, who is not only a 
strong excutive, but who also knows how 
to inspire those who share the responsibil- 
ities with him. 

The class meets in the auditorium every 
Sunday at 12.00 o’elock noon, and the ses- 
sions continue for one hour. The monthly 
business and social meeting is held in the 
social hall on the third Monday evening of 
every month. Be it said to the credit of 
the men of the class that almost as many 
attend these monthly meetings as are 
present at the Sunday sessions. The pres- 
ent enrollment is 120, and such a class 
is a real inspiration to the pastor and 
people of Heidelberg. 

The class took its name from the beacon 
light which was installed in the Church 
tower by the Young Men’s Bible Class 
taught by Ralph E. Brunhouse when the 
new Church was built in 1927, in honor of 
the men who served during the World 
War. The light which shines so brightly 
and which can be seen far and wide is 
prophetic of the welcome, the inspiration 
and service of the class in its hearty, 
wholesome Christian ministrations. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Richmond Hill Sermons, by Dr. J. D. 
Jones. 285 pp., $1.50. Harper & Bros. 


A rare homiletic treat is in store for all 
who study this new book by Jones of 
Bournemouth. One of the most gifted of 
British preachers gives here 17 of his char- 
acteristic messages, and every one of them 
is rich in spiritual values as well as liter- 
ary artistry. Here is the sort of preaching 
which ministers to one’s heart as well as 
his head. American preachers do well to 
familiarize themselves with such great 
thoughts so effectively expressed. P. 


Bible Picture Jig Saw Puzzles. Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
The Jig Saw fad is made a means of 

“religious education through play.” Bible 


EDUCATIONAL COLUMN 


HAHNEMANN MEDICAL 
COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Graduates eligible for registration in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Classes open in 
January and September. For Full Partieu- 
lars Address SUPERINTENDENT of NURS- 
ING, Hahnemann Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Friends’ Select School 


A Day School for BOYS and GIRLS, Kin- 


dergarten through High School. Centrally 
located and easily accessible. Stands for 
thorough work and Christian Character. 
Pupils admitted whenever there are va- 
eancies. Catalogues on request. 

WALTER W. HAVILAND, Headmaster 
The Parkway and l1ith St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


GENEVA COLLEGE 


Where students are taught that good citizenship 
is based on loyalty to Jesus Christ in every walk 
in life. A co-educational, liberal arts college with 
departments of Education, Business Administra- 
tion, Science, Public Speaking and Music. First 
Semester 1933-34 begins September 15, 
Address College Registrar, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
Christian—Accredited—Coeducational 
Students from many Evangelical 
Denominations 
Degree courses in Arts, Science, Education, 
Music, Home Economics, Commerce 
and Finance. 
Strengthened IFaculty—Reduced Wxpenses, 
Catalog free on request by addressing 
Charles C. Ellis, Ph.D., D.D., President 


stories are found in these 50 puzzles, two 
in each box, sold at 15¢ a box. E. 


Preaching Values in the Old Testament 
(In the Modern Translations), by Hal- 
ford EH. Luccock. 332 pp., $2. The 
Abingdon Press. 

Dr. Ralph W. Sockman’s terse comment, 
“the most suggestive single new book the 
preacher can now buy,” expresses quite ade- 
quately this reviewer’s opinion with regard 
to this latest volume from the virile, glow- 
ing pen of the Professor of Homiletics at 
Yale Divinity School. A few years ago Dr. 
Luccock gave us a similar volume on the 
New Testament, and it is now in its 6th 
printing, so generally have its “fresh” 
insights been recognized. The preacher 
must be dull indeed whose prophetic flame 
is not kindled by the illumination Dr, 
Luecock sheds on words and phrases which 
formerly had little or no meaning for us. 
By all means study this sparkling “source 
book of sermons.” L. 


OSIEIET OCTANE 


JAMES M. MICHAEL 


Trinity Church, Millersburg, Pa., lost a 
beloved and useful member in the home- 
going of James Milton Michael, Mar. 8, 
1933. He was the son of the late Jesse 
and Mary Seal Michael, and was born in 
Millersburg, May 8, 1873, where he spent 
the greater part of his life. He was a 
trusted employee of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road for many years, and until illness 
compelled him to stop all work. He was a 
faithful member of the Church, always in 
attendance as long as his health permitted, 
and never missed a Communion service. He 
served as secretary of the Consistory, and 
was the teacher of a large class of young 
men for years. The work of his Church 
and the welfare of his class were his con- 
stant concern. He was a useful citizen and 
took an interest in community affairs. 

Mr. Michael was a great lover of nature. 
He loved to roam the woods and hills as 
long as health permitted, seeking and ad- 
miring the works of God. For 7 years he 
was a patient sufferer, ever hopeful that he 
might recover. But an All-Wise Provi- 
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dence decreed otherwise, and on the morn- 
ing of March 8, he peacefully passed away. 
He is survived by his widow, Lalla 


Schreffler Michael; three brothers, F. 
Stansbury, Millersburg; Jesse, Harrisburg, 
and Walter, Lancaster; and two sisters, 
Mrs. Florence Burns and Mrs. Edward 
Kiehl of Millersburg. Funeral services 


were conducted at the home on Saturday, 
Mar. 11, by his pastor, Rev. Charles A. 
Huyette, assisted by Rev. W. J. Kohler, of 
Richlandtown, a former pastor, with inter- 
ment in the Old Hill Cemetery. i. 


FRANK B. BARTHOLOMEW 


Christ Church of Mainland, Pa., one of 
the congregations of Wentz’s Charge, 
Goshenhoppen Classis, has sustained a very 
heavy loss in the death of Mr. Frank B. 
Bartholomew. He was one of the organ- 
izers of the Sunday School of that Church, 
and its superintendent for about 15 years. 
Many years ago he was elected as a trus- 
tee and also as financial secretary of the 
congregation. He served in this capacity 
most faithfully up to the time of his death. 
In earlier years he had been a _ public 
school teacher, but later relinquished that 
vocation to accept a position in the Custom 
House at Philadelphia, where he was an 
efficient and trusted employe until a few 
weeks ago, when failing health kept him 
in his home. Few laymen had a more 
extensive knowledge of the history of the 
Reformed Church in the United States 
here in the Perkiomen Valley, where the 
Reformed Church had its beginnings in 
this country. He was also exceptionally 
well informed about the history of the 
local congregation to which he belonged, 
and his death at this particular time af- 
fects the program of Christ Church the 
more deeply because of the observance of 
the 100th anniversary of this congregation 
in October of this year. Mr. Bartholomew 
was on the program committee to arrange 
for the anniversary. He also had been 
invited to write a historical sketch of the 
congregation and to deliver an address on 
the occasion next fall. 

He was born at Milford Square, Bucks 
County, on Aug. 10, 1867, and died at 
Lansdale on March 28. He is survived by 
his widow, Mary, who is the president of 
the W. M. 8. of Christ Church; and by 
his two sons, Willis and Lawrence. The 
funeral services on Saturday, April 1, were 
conducted by his pastor, Rev. Geo. W. Hart- 
man, and his assistant, Rev. Wm. H. Erb, 
D.D. G. W. H. 


THE REV. STEPHEN A. BUNTZ 


The Rev. Stephen A. Buntz, retired 
minister, died of complications at his home, 
120 N. Third St., Hamburg, Pa., aged 78 
years, 5 months and 3 days. He was a 
native of Tamaqua and son of the late 
John and Charlotte (Kahler) Buntz. His 
parents came to this country from Ger- 
many in 1854, going directly to Tamaqua, 
where they resided until after the death 
of the father, when they moved to Ash- 
land. Here Rev. Mr. Buntz worked in the 
mines and later entered the employ of a 
brother-in-law. During this time he was 
active in the councils of the Evangelical 
Association, as the denomination was then 
known, serving as superintendent of the 
Sunday School in his home town. He was 
licensed to preach in 1885, and four years 
later was ordained a deacon. In 1891, at 
Allentown, he was ordained as an elder 
in full standing. His first charge was at 
Ringtown, Pa. Subsequently he served 
congregations at Frackville, Birdsboro, 
Myerstown, Kutztown, Berrysburg, Akron, 
Newmanstown, Friedensburg and Ham- 
burg. He was affiliated with the First Re- 
formed Chureh of Hamburg. Rev. Mr. 
Buntz is survived by his widow, Mary 
(Luckenbill) Buntz, and one son, Edwin 
S., of Hamburg. The funeral was held 
from the home on Wednesday, March 29th, 
at 1.30 P. M., the Revs. Dallas R. Krebs 
and L, R. Lutz officiating. Interment in 
Greenwood Cemetery. 
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IMPORTANT AND TIMELY BOOKS 


EDWIN MARKHAM 


By Wiu1AM L. STIDGER 


John Galsworthy 
said: “Edwin Mark- 
ham is a poet with 
a world-vision—one 
who can live with 
Beauty, grieve with 
Sorrow, and _ blow 
the bugle-calls of 
Truth.” 

Dr. Stidger here 
gives the first au- 
thorized life story 
of the man who has 
been termed the 
Poet Laureate of 
America. “Califor- 
nia the Wonderful” 
is here; and Mark- 
ham’s _ background 
of the Sierra Moun- 
tains and the Sacra- 
mento River, the 
Suisun hills, the Sombrero Days, the dawns 
and nights under the stars as a cowboy; 
his boyhood in. Oregon, his young man- 
hood in California, his adulthood as the 
world’s great poet; his eccentricities, his 
otherworldliness, his strength and vigor 
of body and mind at eighty-one years of 
age. 


Portrait frontispiece. Net, $2.50 postpaid. 


IN PLACE OF PROFIT 


Social Incentives in the Soviet 
Union 


By Harry F. Warp 
with drawings by Lynd Ward 


A realistic account of what life is like 
in the only land where ‘profit’ does not 
rule. Written ‘from the inside’ by a man 
who has lived with peasant, worker, and 
intellectual in Russian cities and villages. 
Contains original material, first-hand ex- 
perience, trained interpretation and the 
first analysis of the psychological forces 
behind the greatest social experiment of 
our day. $2.50 


SWEEPING THE COBWEBS 


By LiItuiEN Martin and Ciare DE 
GRUCHY 


Authors of “Salvaging Old Age” 


For the man and woman over forty who 
feel a loss of energy and initative—who 
long for a better job, or a happier state 
of mind—here are sensible and practical 
suggestions for regaining their grip, and 
going on to greater achievement. Dr. 
Martin (still a successful consulting psy- 
chologist at the age of eighty) and her 
collaborator, Miss de Gruchy, tell in con- 
erete detail how they have helped people 
who dread advancing age to overcome their 
handicaps, both real and imaginary. 

Not only those who are facing fifty, 
sixty, or seventy, but all who have to do 
with elderly people—employment man- 
agers, social workers, homemakers—will 
find value in this account of the “salvag- 
ing” of old age. 

Dr. Martin is chief of the mental hygiene 
clinic connected with a large San Francisco 
hospital. Miss de Gruchy is her associate. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


LIVING ISSUES IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


By C. A. ANDERSON Scortr 


Author of “New Testament Ethics” 


This book discusses the vital issue in 
New ‘Testament Theology, how far the 
writings of St. Paul should be considered 
in our interpretation of Christ. 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.75 


MAKING LIFE BETTER 


By ELwoop WoRCESTER 


One of the greatest present-day practi- 
tioners in the field of mental and spiritual 
health explains the “whys” of emotional 
and mental unrest and tells how our de- 
pressions, neuroses and anti-social feelings 
may be altered. $2.00 


At All Bookstores 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 


1505 RACE STREET 


PREACHING AND THE 
SOCIAL CRISIS 


A Series of Lectures Delivered 
Before the Boston University 
School of Theology 


Edited by G. BROMLEY OXNAM 


Twelve outstand- 
ing men speak their 
mind on a_ vital 
theme. Opinions are 
frankly expressed, 
judgments carefully 
formulated, coneclu- 
sions forcefully 
stated, backed with 
facts and _ figures. 
What shall be the 
attitude and mes- 
sage of the preacher 
in these days of 
erisis? This book 
will be a_e guide 
post, whether or not 
he takes the road 
suggested. 

The speakers at 
this Fifth Confer- 
ence on Preaching 
were: Kirby Page, Jerome Davis, Harry 
F.. Ward, H. Deberry, G. Bromley 
Oxnam, Francis J. McConnell, Burris Jen- 
kins, Charles Wesley Burns, Fred Winslow 
Adams, Merton S. Rice, William L, Stidger 
and Edwin Holt Hughes. 


Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


THE MEANING AND TRUTH 
OF RELIGION 


By Evucene W. LYMAN 


Religious Book Club Selection for 
March 


“He gives an interpretation of religion 
which is certain to be regarded as one of 
the most cogent and conclusive treatments 
of the subject in our day. There is no . 
important aspect of the problem with — 
which Dr. Lyman does not deal.’’—Re- 
ligious Book Club Bulletin. 


468 pages. $3.00 


Brought Down to Date 


THE RISE OF AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 


By CuHares A. BEARD ~ 


Author of “The American Levyia- 
than”, etc., and : 


Mary R. BEARD , 


Author of “America Through 
Women’s Eyes,” etc. 


Revised and enlarged edition, in one vol- | 
ume. Price, $3.50, postpaid. 


For this revised and enlarged one-vol- — 
ume edition of “The Rise of American Ciy- 
ilization” the authors have written a new | 
chapter which brings their interpretation | 
of American history and American life 
through Coolidge’s administration, Hooy- | 
er’s term of office, with the problems of — 
the depression, foreign debts and trade, 4 
the antagonism of Congress, etc., down to — 
the election campaign of 1932. q 


“Here is a masterpiece. Charles and ’ 
Mary Beard paint for us a panorama of | 
America from its misty beginnings in 


Europe down to our own day. . . Ita 


brings to us fully and completely the m™mar- || 
velous throb and drive of American life.” eS 


REVOLUTION IN ECONOMIC | 
LIFE hi 
By W. RussELL SHULL 


Is our system sound? 
Are we headed for revolution? 
What caused the depression? 
How much can one man earn? 
Why hunger in a land of plenty? 
Will socialism win? 
Can our present civilization endure? 
The author digs into the heart of the — 
biggest problems of this turbulent age, 
This book challenges both the social | 
leader and the popular reader. Its basie } 
message grips. Its easy and interesting — if 
style holds attention. Its urgency com- | 
pels heroic thinking. Price, $1.50 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


